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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Adtress, ‘“* Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the coluinns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
STHE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {fr 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months - - = - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 os. 7d. 
Three months - - - - - ros, 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money : 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘ THE Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe Tater are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris. is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apailo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A7tty Grey, at 8 Matinee on Satur- 

ay, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — The Night of the Party, 
at8,30. Preceded by Between the Dances, at 7.45. Matinee on 
Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)—When We Were Twenty- 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)\—7hze Undercurrent, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—San 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.20. 

rury Lane—7%e Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin’s Lane)—7he Sentimentalist, at 8, 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.~.) — The Toreador, at ¥, Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2. 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7ris, at 8 
at2. 

Gt. Queen Street—Ciharley's Aunt, ato. Preceded at 8.15 
by 4 Royal Betrothal. Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 

Haymarket—7e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7%e Last of the Dandies, at 8, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 


Toy, at S15. 


Matinees on 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on 


Lyceum —Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2. 
Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Princess’s (Oxford Street) The Two Little Vagabonds, at 8. 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2 ts. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.!—Becky Sharp, at 8. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7ze Second Mrs. Tangueray, at 
8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15 

St. James’s (King Street) he Likeness of the Night, 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2, 30 

Savoy (between 95 and 96 Strand, W.7.)—7he Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30 Last Weeks. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue|—4re You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Cv ty Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—aA Tight Corner, atc. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and Twenty, at 9. Preceded, at 8, 
by Scrooge. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, a 3; pre- 
ceded by You and J, at 2. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourne 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. 


Matinees on 


Street)}—The Mummy and the 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourm Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m, 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W Ballet—“ Inspiration ” at 
8.25, and ‘* Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba/de-—‘* Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. 
2.15 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 


Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday at 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY: 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
zo p.m; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 4. 

Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital —/aited Hali open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 1o to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10to8. Museum —fFree, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

nae ipton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Pridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to 10. 

Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
1oto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member’s order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fell aw's order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
ro to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—QOpen daily (except. Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays. 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 tc 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d, admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m, till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rr tos. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 
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|] ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY,-at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessce, Mr. J. H. Leigh, EVERY 
EVENING, at Eight precisely, 


““ BECKY SHARP,” 


adapted from Thackeray's ‘Vanity Fair" by Robert 
Hichens and Cosmo Gordon-Lennox. MISS MARIE 
TEMPEST as “Becky Sharp.” 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open 7.45 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) .. 16000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK i +. 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, eit; 250 mares ;000) 
COLUMBIA “ .. 8.000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer, Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. «+ 13,000 
PATRICIA i Ors ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘ od +» 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


oy ae cr 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C ; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


ae RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, jd. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of tbe world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copie: before forwarding. 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


THE TATTLE R 


is now ready, and can be obtained Free o 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher. 


Now Ready.) [Now Ready. 


VOLUME 4. 


THE TATLER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I, 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, Great New Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE ‘‘TATLER.’’ 


fublishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
THe GATHERING OF BrRO1HER Hivarius, By Michael 
Fairless. 2s. 6d. net. (Mwurray.) 
Some WoMEN I HAvy Known. By Maarten Maartens, 
6s. (Hétnemann.) 

JosepH KHAssANn, HALF-CASTE. 
(Heinemann.) 
Havr-way TO HADEs. 
A GoppeEss or Gray's INN. 

(Pearson. ) 


By A. J. Dawson, 63. 


By Theo Irving. 3s.6d. (Milne.) 
By G. B. Burgin. 6s. 


“Map" Lorrimer. By Finch Mason. 3s. 6d. (Tre- 
herne.) 
Tue HousE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS. By George 


Douglas. 6s. ('acQueen.) 

DeEEp-SEA PLUNDERINGS: a Collection of Stories of the 
Sea. By Frank T. Bullen, With eight illustrations. 
63 (Smtuh, kider.) 

THe AWAKENING OF HELENA THorPE. By E. Rentoul 
Esler. With eight illustrations by E. J. Andrews, 
38. 6d. ( Partridge.) 

Tue Diary oF A FrresHMAN. By Charles Macomb 
Flandrau. The Dollar Library, (Hetmemann.) 

A Man or Mituions, ByS.R. Keightley. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Love Like a Gipsy: a Romance, By Bernard Capes, 
6s. (Constable.) 

Tue BENEFACTRESS. By the author of “ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” 6s. (Macmillan.) 

WHEN THE LAND was YounG: being the True Romance 
of Mistress Antoinette Huguenin and Captain Jack 
Middleton in the Days of the Buccaneers. B 
Lafayette McLaws. Illustrated by Will Crawford. 
6s. (Constable.) 

T’' BaccA QUEEN. 
(Arnold.) 

My IsLanp. 
Lady Stanley. 

Wuy Not, SWEETHEART? 
(Fishy Unwin.) 

Gop Save KinG ALFrep, By the Rey. E. Gilliat. With 
illustrations by Gutzon Borglum. 6s. (\/acmiillan.) 

Tue AMBASSADOR'S ADVENTURE. By Allen Upward. 
63. (Cassell.) 

GILLETTE'S MARRIAGE. 
mann.) 


By Theodore Wilson Wilson, 


By Eilian Hughes. With illustrations by 
2s, 6d, net. (Dent.) 


By Julia W. Henshaw. 65. 


By M. Bowles. 6s,, (Heine- 
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The New Commander of the Ist Army Corps. 


LADY FRENCH 


Wife of the new commander of the 
1st Army Corps 


Weston 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 
Who has been appointed commander of the 1st Army 


“Lhe military-hero of the 

moment is neither 
Lord Roberts nor Botha, nor 
even de Wet, but Major- 
General Sir John Denton 
Pinkstone French. It isthe 
day for young men, and the 
new commander of the Ist 
Army Corps is not yet fifty, 
having been born on Sep- 
tember 28, 1852. He is 
fhe eldest son of Captain 
French, R.N., and like that 
other famous soldier, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, he was a 
middy in the Royal Navy 
for some time before he 


entered the army. The details of his successful career in South 
Africa are now too familiar to everyone to need recapitulation, but 
it may be pointed out that his military career may be said to have 
begun in earnest when he left the navy to join the 8th Hussars and 


then passed on to the 
19th, to whom for a 
time he acted as ad- 
jutant, as well as toa 
yeoman corps. 


fF ortunately for him, 
his was the only 
cavalry regiment 
which formed part of 
Lord Wolseley’s force 
for the relief of Khar- 
toum, and he was 
present at Abu-Klea 
and Metemmeh. 
When it fell to the lot 
of Sir Redvers Buller 
to extricate from this - 
place and lead back 
to Korti the desert 
column of the mor- 
tally wounded 
Stewart, he was 
deeply impressed with 
the soldierly qualities 
of French, This bond 


o 


Knight 
LIEUTENANT RICHARD FRENCH 


Only son of Lieut.-General French 


Corps 
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of union between the two 
men, whose careers have 
now been brought into so 
dramatic a contrast, was 
rendered closer by their as- 
sociation at the manceuvres 
of 1898. It is an instructive 
comment on so-called ex- 
pert knowledge to recollect 
that at these manceuvres 
General French’s handling 
of his troops was sharply 
criticised by the military 


pundits as being opposed \\EUT.-GENERAL FRENCH AT THE FRONT 


to the best traditions and 
altogether too risky. 


{z 


Drawn from a photograph by G. Granville 
Manton 


appearance General French does not exactly accord with the 
ideal figure of a cavalry soldier, for he is short, thick, and a 


trifle ungainly, but though his seat in the saddle does not altogether 
combine elegance with firmness it must be recollected that Napoleon, 


MISS ESSEX FRENCH 
Lieut.-General French's elder daughter 


according to Ma- 
caulay, rode like a 
butcher. The consis- 
tent success of the 
new commander at 
Aldershot is mainly 
due to five things— 
mobility, sharp-eyed 
scouting, suspicion of 
traps, silence as to his 
plans, and a disregard 
for tradition. His 
wife, Lady : French, 
was Miss. Eleanor 
Anna Selby Lowndes, 
the niece of the squire 
of Whaddon Hall, 
Bucks. She had an 
only _ brother and 
seven sisters, one of 
whom is Mrs. Coutts- 
Trotter of Bush, Mid- 
lothian. General and 
Lady French have 
three children, oneson 
and two daughters. 


Knight 
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THE TATLER 


“THE SENTIMENTALIST ” 


Written by H. V. Esmond 
Produced by Mr. Lewis Waller, October 26 


CHARACTERS IN THE PROLOGUE 
Evan Griffen -  -  - Mr. Lewis Waller 
Mary Curgenven- - - Miss Miriam Clements 
Sobrat- - -  -  - Miss Geraldine Olliffe 
(Twenty-three years elapse) 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLay 


The Duke of Belmont - - Mr. C. W. Somerset 

Lord Gaston - - - Mr. A. E. George 
Str Hugh Venger - Mr. Norman McKinnel 
Mr. Pope - - Mr. Jobe Byron 
Rev, James Hesketh - Mr. T. Heselwood 
Jack Garth-  - - Mr. Ben Webster 
Evan Griffen - - Mr. Lewis Waller 
Bertie Graimger - - - Mr. F. Woolfe 
Butler - - - Mr. Hunt 
Valet - - - Mr. Hope 


> 


Lady Georgina Wilmo Miss Carlotta Addison 
Mrs. E. H. Brooke 
Miss Minnie Griffen 
Miss Frances Ivor 
Miss Miriam Clements 
Miss Vyse 

Miss Geraldine Olliffe 
Miss Constance Walton 
Miss Clara Hubbard 
Miss Jessie Moore 


Lady Caroline - 
Lady Aurania - 
Lady Venger - 
Mary - - - 
Mrs. Pope -— - 
Sobrat - - 
Dorothy Elfin - 
Eva Hanson - 
Miss Fothergiil - 


The Prologue : 
Scene.—On the Summit of a High Hill in Wales. 


Act I.-Scene. The same. 

Act II—Scene. The Terrace of Sir Hugh's House. 

Act III.—Scene 1. The Drawing-room at Sir Hugh's. 
Scene 2. A Room at the Inn. 

Act IV.—Scene x. The Hall at Sir Hugh Venger's. 
Scene 2. The Summit of the Hill. 


THE DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE 


MI Clyde Fitch has made a poor play out 

of a picturesque period. Count 
D’Orsay has been dead less than fifty years — 
indeed, there was present at the first night of 
The Last of the Dandies an elderly buck who 
is supposed to have been a visitor at Gore 
House—but he might have been laid to rest 
five hundred years ago for all the life that Mr. 
Fitch gives him. Mr. Fitch had several 
models of how to approach the dandy. He 
might have treated him as a fantastic whimsi- 
cality, after the manner in which Mr. Tree’s 
own brother, the amusing Max, wrote his 
delightful essay on dandies (dated Rouen 
1896). Or he might have pictured him 
tragi-comically as Mr. Meredith did when he 
coffined the great Mel in a militia uniform. 
Or again, with an eye on Sartor Resartus, 
he might have preached a lesson on the 
despicable dummy. But Mr. Fitch has been 
unable to choose a method. He has followed 
all these three models in turn and conjured 
up a mere shadow, which has been further 
weakened by the purely episodal character 
of the play. 


“Ue subject of The Last of the Dandies 
is D’Orsay in decay (1850-2). The 
story reduces itself to a mere melodramatic 
episode, by which D’Orsay discovers after 
many years that Lady Summershire had 
borne him a son, brought up under her 
husband’s family name, Lord Raoul Ardale, 
who falls in love with Henrietta Power, the 
niece of Lady Blessington. D’Orsay ultimately 
rescues Henrietta from marriage with the 
rough-and-tumble Lord Ascot. The back- 
ground of the whole is Gore House and 
D’Orsay’s miserable lodgings in Paris. 
‘The play gives you the impression that 
Mr. Fitch, instead of steeping himself. 
in the period, had read a few articles on 
D’Orsay and turned them into dialogue form. 
The Last of the Dandies, in short, is a 
panoramic representation, beautifully painted 
by Mr. Joseph Harker and Mr. Hawes Craven, 
of the salon at Gore House in 1850 with 
D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, and her niece as 
the principal figures, in a scene where Beacons- 
field, Lytton, the dusky Guiccioli, and other 
familiar personages wander; but the whole 
thing passes before you as aimlessly as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean, 


THREE NEW PLAYS. 


“THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT ” 


Written by Mrs. W. K. Clifford 


Produced by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at Fulham, 
November 12, 1900; at the St. James's, 
October 28, 1901 


Bernard Archerson -  - Mr. Kendal 

Ralph Brook - i*- - Mr. Wilson Hume 
Mr.Carew - - -  - Mr, Frank Fenton 
Mr. Saunderson- -  - Mr. Rudge Harding. 
William Kenny (an encinert) Mr. Percy Ames 
Mary - - - - Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
Amy - - - Miss Grace Lane 
Mrs. Carew - - Miss Henrietta Watson 
Miss Wilson - Mrs. A. B. Tapping 
Mrs. Saunderson Miss Kate Bishop 
Eliza -  - Miss May Cull 
Mildred arikeron Mrs. Kendal 


Act I.—Mildred’s Drawing-room in Onslow Gardens 
(afternoon). 


Act Il.—Mary's Sh -room at Hampstead (morning 
after Act 1.). 


Act III.—A Deck Saloon on board ss. Rajah (noon, 
a fortnight later). 


Act IV.—A Drawing-room in Hyde Park Gate 
(evening, etghteen months later), 


ST. JAMES'S THEATRE 


It is characteristic of the inconsequence of 

the play that the Count\and his two 
servants (Mr. Tree, Mr. Courtice Pounds, 
and Mr. Robb Harwood) should contribute 
the only memorable bits of acting. «Mr. Tree, 
never to be judged by a first-night performance, 
will fill out his reading ; as it is he is clever 
and suggestive. Mr. Robb Harwood’s gentle- 
man’s gentleman is so masterly that one 
wonders at this clever actor’s long absence 
from the stage. Miss Lily Hanbury is not 
my ideal of the delicate Lady Blessington. 
Her methods are altogether out of the early 
Victorian frame. The same remark applies 
to Miss Lily Brayton as my lady’s niece. She 
must modernise her methods to be able to 
play such a part. Miss Kate Rorke, who re- 
placed Mrs. Tree as Lady Summershire on 
Monday night, should do more with the part. 
I liked Mr. H. B. Warner as the young lover. 
For the rest nobody has a chance. 


if fear that failure must also be written largely 

across The Sentimentalist, for Mr. H. 
V. Esmond, like Mr. Fitch, has not been able 
to keep to one genre. The play opens with high 
hopes, for Mr. Esmond has great stuff in him. 
The mere theatrical critic shrugs his shoulders 
at this or that point in Mr. Esmond’s work, 
but for me the young dramatist has many 
kinships. Ultimately he speaks with life, and. 
with the life of to-day. There are moments— 
and I wish he could always trust himself to 
them instead of going to the paint shop— 
when he shows you an outlook full of poetry ; 
when he says the strange, fresh thing ; when he 
feels (to me) essentially right, uncorrupted by 
the views of the mere theatre. The prologue 
of Zhe Sentimentalist, amid the Welsh hills, 
and even bits of the second and third acts, 
bristle with these true moments; but then, 
alas, Mr. Esmond rushes from his fine youth 
into the dotardism of melodrama. 


With an apparent idea of unity Mr. 

Esmond begins his story, which is told 
somewhat tortuously in a prologue of three 
episodes and in four acts and six scenes on a 
Welsh hilltop where the worldly Mary 
Curgenven finds the dreamy Evan Griffen 
asleep; and he ends it on the same spot three- 
and-twenty years later when she finds him 
lying dead, the victim for the second time of 
service in her behalf. 
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“THE LAST OF THE DANDIES” 


Written by Clyde Fitch 
Produced by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, October 24 


Count D'Orsay - 
Lord Raoul ardale 
Lord Ascot - 

Lord Harbury - 


Mr. Tree 

Mr. H, B, Warner 
Mr, Edmund Maurice 
Mr. Francis Chamier 
Lord Westerbury - Mr, Julian L'Estrange 
Mr. Disraeli - - Mr, S. A. Cookson 
Str Edward Bulwer- -Lytton Mr. Gerald Lawrence 
Mr. Weatherble - Mr. Warriner 

Mr. Tom Ratkes - — - Mr. Arthur Harrold 
Lord Mainwaring - Mr. Heath Haviland 
The Hon. Richard Barley Mr. Ernest Leigh 
Mr.Marlby - Mr. Eric Leslie 
Peters - - - Mr. J. Fisher White 
M, Piquot - - Mr, Harvey Long 
Mr. Snipps -  - Mr. Compton Coutts 
Ferdinand (Henry) Mr. Courtice Pounds 
Octavio (James) - Mr. Robb Harwood 
Winkles- - - Master E. Ruthven 
John = Mr. Cecil King 

Lady Susamershirel Mrs. Tree 

Miss Henvietta Power Miss Lily Brayton 
Lady Carroliby - Miss Zeifie Tilbury 
Hon. Mrs. Weatherble Miss Nannie Bennett 
Countess Guicciolé - Miss Lizette Cardozo 
Miss Isabel Collier 
Miss Lily Hanbury 


Jane - - - 
Lady Blessington - 


Act I.—D'Orsay's Apartments in Gore House. 
Act II.—Scene 1, A Reception-room at Gore 
House. 
Scene 2. At Crockford's. 
Act III.—Scene 1. A Backwater of the Thames. 
Scene 2, A Reception -room at Gore 


House. 
- Act IV.—D'Orsay's Studio in Paris. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


Between the two encounters lies a dreary 
road ; the dreamer becomes a deégene- 
rate and the graceful girl a dame of senti- 
mental adiposity. Mary at first flirted with 
Evan although she was engaged to the railway 
magnate, Sir Hugh Venger, and then to 
cover her retreat she urged him to go 
down into the world and become “great.” 
Evan knew he could do that, but he also 
knew he would lose his soul. And he 
did, while the woman, condemned by Evan 
in a fine outburst in the prologue which 
would be bombastic if it were not so poetic 
jn intention, regrets him and then sends for 
him at the end of the twenty-three years to 
help her to save her daughter from a similar 
fate to her own—in the shape of an alliance 
with the notorious Duke of Belmont. Evan 
comes to her call, cynical and indifferent, and 
falls in love with the daughter, who really 
loves a youth named Garth. After giving her 
up to the young man Griffen kills the Duke 
with a poison-charm so as to prevent the 
marriage and then dies on the old hilltop. 


M:* Waller is splendidly fitted with the 

part of Griffen, and Miss* Miriam 
Clements surprised me in some moments of 
her acting. Zhe Sentimentalist leaves us 
with one fine portrait, that of the worldly- 
romantic old woman, Lady “Georgie” 
Wilmot, delightfully played by Miss Carlotta 


Addison. 
MI: Kendal has revived Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford’s much-discussed play, Zhe 
Likeness of the Night. \t isa sombre and 
somewhat didactic study of the eternal triangle 
—Bernard Archerson, barrister, with his real 
mate (Mrs. Tree) in Hampstead and with his 
wedded wife (Mrs. Kendal) in Onslow Gardens. 
The visit of the wife to her rival is a thrilling 
moment, and her departure on the sea voyage 


‘from which she is never to return is heart- 


rending as played by Mrs. Kendal. Mrs. 
Clifford underlines her belief in the hope- 
lessness of happiness for Archerson and his 
first mate less by an intrinsic punishment 
than by his accidental discovery that his wife 
knew all about his entanglement. Mrs. 
Clifford has aimed high, but she can and will 
do better yet, for she has a fine knowledge of 
the human heart and a real sense of the art of 
expression, J. M. B, 
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A shield presented to General Sir Redvers Buller many years ago by his 
admirers in Cape Colony 


A Full-dress Breakfast.—-Some weeks ago I attended a sheriffs’ 
breakfast at two o’clock in the afternoon. Last Friday, or more 
correctly last Saturday, I had the distinction of being invited to the 
morning meal at a still more unconventional hour. As will be seen 
from the illustration which I give on this page the invitation 
was to breakfast at five o’clock in the morning following the ball at 
Covent Garden. I have had my morning meal in many curious 
places and at many curious times, but the idea of breakfast in a 
dress suit loses its attractiveness after one passes twenty. 


A Notable First Night.—The first-night 
performance of Zhe Last of the Dandies 
brought together a distinguished audience, which 
included the following :— ; 


Marquis of Donegal Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A- 


Gossip of the Hour. 


Sir Squire Bancroft 
Lady Bancroft \h 
The Duke of Abercorn 
Sir William Young 
Sir Charles Thesiger 
Mr. Frederic Harrison 
Sir Frederick Baines 
Sir Samuel Montagu 
Sir Edward Clarke 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert 


Sir William Rose 

Sir Charles Euan-Smith 
Sir Ernest Cassell 

Sir John Puleston 

Lord Kilmorey 
Professor Sidney Colvin 
Sir George Lewis 

Mr. A. W. Pinero 

Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Miss Mabel Terry-Lewis 


COVENT GARDEN BALL. 


Miss Bessie Hatton 

Mr, Max Pemberton 
Mr, Norman Forbes 
Mr, W. L. Courtney 
Mr, Charles Boyd 

Mr, Arthur Goddard 
Lord Glenesk 

Mr. Keble Bell 

Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C, 


General Baden-Powell 
Miss Beardsley 

Mr. C. L. Hind 

_Miss Kate Terry 

Mrs. Ernest Leverson 
Mr. Max Beerbohm 
Mr, H. W. Lucy 

Mr, Arthur Symons 
Mr, E. F. Spence 


A Correspondent at fault.—A correspondent 
writes to me from Kensington as follows :— 


October 22.1901. 
You say that to-day is the Empress of Germany's forty- 
third birthday; the Standard says it is her thirty-third, 
Which is right? The latter, I think. 


I am certain I should never be guilty of 
using such an anachronism as “Empress of 
Germany”; I might speak of the German Empress, which is 
quite another matter. I am pleased to say that the S/andarad 
was wrong and not THE TATLER. The Empress has a son 
nearly twenty years of age; that is to say, he will be twenty next 
May, and the Empress herself was born on October 22, 1858, as a 
reference to the Almanach de Gotha or to Debrett’s Peerage will 
assure my correspondent. 


Count Tolstoy.—The alarming accounts'received not long since 
as to the health of Tolstoy would seem to be somewhat exaggerated 


BREAKFAST 


KISSEL'S 


. RESTAURANT, 
65 to 70, Strand, W.C. 


Dans la Salle du Souper, 5 a.m. 
‘After the Ball is over.’ 


An invitation to an evening-dress breakfast 
at five o’clock in the morning 
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In conseqtience of the 
speech delivered by General 
Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., G.C.B., 
on October 10, the Commander - in- 
Chief, after (full consideration of all the 
circumstances and of the explanations furnished 
by Sir Redvers Builer, has recommended that 
he be relieved of his command. Action has been 
taken accordingly, and Sir Redvers Buller has been 
placed on half-pay. The King has been pleased to 
approve the appointment of Major-General (local 
Lieut.-General) Sir John French, K.C.B., to succeed 
Sir Redvers Buller in the command of the {st 
Army Corps, the appointment to take effect when 
Sir John French’s services are no longer re- 
quired in South Africa, Pending his return 
Major-General Sir H. Hildyard, 
K.C.B., will command the 
forces at Aldershot 


How General Sir Redvers Buller’s removal from the command of the 
1st Army Corps was announced to the British public 


viewed in the light thrown thereon by the description of a visit 
recently paid to the great Russian novelist by the equally celebrated 
Italian, Professor Lombroso. Tolstoy, in spite of his years, showed a 
desire to “ show off” before the Italian savant that would have done 
eredit to the average schoolboy. He began the day by playing 
lawn tennis with his daughters for two hours, and then he had horses 
brought round and invited his guest to ride with him to a neighbour- 
ing lake. There he undressed and challenged the great criminologist 
to a swimming race 


A Swimming Match.—Lombroso, who 
prides himself on his swimming, thought it 
would be an easy matter to vanquish the old 
man, but after a quarter of an hour he had to 
acknowledge himself beaten, to the manifest 
satisfaction of his host. To further prove his 
vigour they had no sooner regained the land 
than Tolstoy caught Lombroso in his arms and 
lifted him up as if he were a baby. No wonder 
that after such exploits Tolstoy’s vegetarian 
lunch was of so copious a nature as to cause 
the frugal Italian to open his eyes with surprise 
at the quantity of vegetables his host devoured, 


Tolstoy as a Physician. —After lunch 
Tolstoy, still with the desire to astonish his 
visitor, took him to see a neighbouring old 
lady whom he had cured of tuberculosis. She 
had been given up by all the doctors, who con- 
demned her to an imminent death in spite of 
the old lady’s determination to live as long as 
she could. Encouraged by her illustrious neigh- 
bour she finally turned the doctors out and 
took to vegetarianism and the writings of 
Tolstoy. The result far surpassed their united 
hopes; the tuberculosis disappeared, and the 
old lady regained a new lease of life. 


A Monster Motor.—The most fearful thing in motor cars will 
certainly be the one ordered by an American millionaire for the 
Gordon-Bennett Cup of 1902. This monster is to cost £4,000, a 
price, however, which will be forfeited if it does not give a minimum 
speed of 118 kilometres an hour. For each additional kilometre 
attained over that speed a bonus will be paid to the manufacturers. 
The motor of this terrifying machine will have six cylinders and be 
of 125 horse-power. It is certainly time for special legislation on 
motors when such engines of destruction are let loose. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A GENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 Volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, limited to 1,000 Sets, price 7/6 per 


Volume, or £4 4s. for the Set of 12 Volumes. 


*,*It is intended that each Novel shall be a 
important in the history or French literature. 


bock highly interesting in itself, as well as 
Each will contain a concise biography and a 


critical study of the author’s Work and ofits place in the history of fiction by a distinguished 


English or American writer. 


The Volumes will be illustrated with Photogravure Portraits, Thumb-nail Portraits of ech 
Author at different stages of his life, collected and described by one of the most distinguished 
of living Art critics, M. Octave Uzanne, and Coloured Plates illustrative of each Novel, 
painted especially for this Series by some of the foremost French Artists of the day. 


The First Volume will be published on November 1st. 


I—THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. 


With Four Coloured Plates by EuGENE PAu Avrir, 


Introduction by Mr. Maurice Hewrert. 


By STENDHAL. 


a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
To be followed by :— 


CARMEN; COLOMBA. 
PROSPER MERIMEE. 
Introduction by Mr. ARTHUR SyMONS. 


and Portraits. 


With 
Four Coloured Plates by Parys, a Photogravure, 
[December 1 


MAUPRAT. 
GEORGE SAND. 
Introduction by ‘“ JoHN OLIveR HospeEs " 
(Mrs. Craigie). With Three Coloured Plates by 
Eucéne Paut Avrit, a Photogravure, and 
Portraits. [January 1 


And other volumes at monthly intervals. 
An Illustrated Prospectus Post Free, 


ITALIAN 


JOURNEYS. 


By W. D. Howe -ts. 


With 12 photogravures, 32 full-page pictures, and numerous text illustrations from original 


drawings specially made for this work by Jos—EPH PENNELL. 


Japanese vellum, 42/- net. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


x vol. 40/- net; also 50 copies on 


By Henry JAMEs. 


With 12 photogravures, 32 full-page pictures, and numerous text illustrations from original 


drawings by Jos—EPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 10, 


/- net. 


[Second Impresston, . 


Also a few copies on Japanese vellum, 42/- net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


JOSEPH KHASSAN, HALF- 
CASTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of the 
‘Story of Ronald Kestrel.” 


By GitBert PARKER. 
By Hari Calne. 
SOME WOMEN | HAVE KNOWN. 


By MaartEN Maartens. Author of “A 
Question of Taste,” &c. 


SPINDLE AND FLOUGH. By] tHE GLOWWORM. By. May 
Pe HENEY Dupeney, Author of “Folly Bateman, Author of “* The Altar ar ints 
THE BALLET GIRL; and ON| GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. «© By 
GUARD SENTINEL. By MarTILpE SERAo, Mamie’ Bowes, Author of ‘* The Amazing 

Author of “ The Land of Cockayne.” Lady.” 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Is the Monthly Organ of Architects and all interested 
in cognate arts, 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, NOW READY, 


contains, among other important features :— 


The Proposed 
Liverpool Cathedral: 
Protest from 


Prominent 
Architects. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Book KIM, 


Illustrated by J. LOCKWOOD KIPLING. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


By the Author of 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Rosa N,. Carey. 

Eric Parker. 

Stephen Gwynn. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


Evelyn Sharp. 


THE BENEFACTRESS. 
THE SECRET ORCHARD 
HERB OF GRACE. 


THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 


THE OLD KNOWLEDGE. 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 


THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Demy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. 

OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF NURSERY 
RHYMES. With Illustrations in Colour 
by Byam SHAw. 

4to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF BRIAN 
O'LINN. With Illustrations by S. Rosa 
MOND PRAEGER. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
THE BOY’S ODYSSEY. By WatTER 
. Coptanp Perry. With Illustrations by 
Jacoms Hoop. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S New Book. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d 


THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND MARY. By 


Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of “ Carrots,” 
&c, With Illustrations by H. R. MILvar. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. By the 
Rey. E. Griurrat, M.A. Illustrated by 
Gutzon Borctum. 


THE CHEAP 


WiIrs. Henry 


W7ood’s 


EDITIONS OF ¥ 
Novels. 


Crown 8vo, bound in green cloth, price 2s.; bound in scarlet cloth, price 23. 6d. each. 
SALE NEARLY THREE MILLION COPIES. 


East Lynne. 

The Channings. 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Verner’s Pride. 

Roland Yorke. 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. 
-Mildred Arkell. 

St. Martin’s Eve. 

Trevlyn Hold. 

George Canterbury’s Will. 
The Red Court Farm. 
Within the.Maze. 

Elster’s Folly. 

Lady Adelaide, 

Oswald, Cray. 


\ 


Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 

A Life’s Secret. i 
The House of Halliwell. . 
Pomeroy Abbey. 

Court Netherleigh. 

The Master of Greylands. 

The Story of Charles Strange: 
Ashley. 

Bessy Rane. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 
Orville College. 

Lady Grace. 

Adam Gr&inger. New Edition. 
The Unholy Wish. New Edition. 
Johnny Ludlow. Fourth Series. 
Johnny Ludlow. Fifth Series. 


Johnny Ludlow: Second Series. Johnny Ludlow. Sixth Series. 


Anne Hereford. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


NOW READY. 


SUNSHINE 
AND SURF. 


A YEAR’S WANDERINGS IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 
By DOUGLAS B. HALL and LORD ALBERT OSBORNE. 
With Map and 36 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 12/6. 


‘A chatty entertaining narrative.’’—Outlook. 
‘“The charm of this book is its overflowing good nature, and its candid 
description of South Pacific scenery and 'character.’"—Dundee Advertiser. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


“One of the. best biographies in 
the ianguage.” 


. THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By MKS. GASKELL, 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred additional Letters to 
Mr. GEORGE SMITH, ‘her publisher, and others, 


By- CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE § 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WATERLOO PLACE. 
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EDITORS 1N THEIR. DENS 
Mr. Alfred Spender at the ‘“‘ Westminster” Office. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


Mr. Alfred Spender is the son of a distinguished novelist. After a brilliant career at Oxford he became editor of the 
‘Eastern Morning News” and has edited the ‘‘Westminster Gazette” since 1896 
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A Yorkshireman’s Folly.—There can be 
seen in Bradford a huge unfinished building, 
the evidence of a departed Yorkshire- 
man’s folly. $A wealthy manufacturer 
began to build a mill, but the Corporation 
refused to approve of the plans as they stood. The factory 
ultimately reached the stage shown by the photograph, and as 
neither the builder nor the Corporation would give way it was aban- 


Wood 


THE FREAK OF A STUBBORN YORKSHIREMAN 


doned. A structure almost identical in design was put up alongside 
and is in full use as a factory, as it has been for many years. The 
great gaunt skeleton remains as the builders left it. 


The Proprietor of the ‘‘ World.”—Pulitzer the First, as he is 
known in America, the millionaire proprietor of the Wor/d, was not 
bred or born to journalism. He had fought in the Civil War and was 
almost middle-aged when he became identified with the Wor/d, and 
like a journalistic Napoleon founded a dynasty. His eldest son was then 
about five years old ; to-day, after a thorough university education and 
special training in the Wo7/d office, he is looking after the business 
in New York, while Pulitzer the First, with almost sightless eyes, seeks 
health and relaxation in Britain. There are four other children— 
the youngest not more than five years old—and all of them are 
handsome as parent could wish. His wife, too—a cousin of Jefferson 
Davis —is beautiful with the dark. and languorous beauty that 
distinguishes the daughters of the South. And yet he does not 
strike one as a man who is thoroughly happy. Felicity does not 
always follow beauty or wealth. = 


‘The Peculiarities of Mr. Pulitzer.—Mr. Pulitzer usually comes 
to England about twice a year, generally taking a large house in 
town, but occasionally wintering at Bournemouth or some other 
seaside resort. A couple of secretaries and his private doctor always 
travel with him. He gives the former plenty to do, but the gossips 
say that though the medical attendant is an old and valued friend 
Mr. Pulitzer’s undoubted regard for him does not extend to his 
prescriptions. When he was at Bournemouth last year he used to 
ride a good deal with a young Englishman, and I believe at that 
time he had a doctor of music in his retinue. But his love for 
music does not embrace the note of the barrack bugle or the carly 
peacock of the parks. 

He had the misfortune not long ago to take a house in High 
Street, Kensington, within hearing of both. The first morning the 
reveille woke him at 4.a.m. He rushed to the bell, rang furiously, 
and ordered his servant to kill the fellow, buy him up, anything, 
at any price, to stop the noise. The Yankee valet flew out and 
attempted to bribe the bugler. But London is not New York. Duty 
was inexorable, unbribable, and the irritable millionaire had to put 
up with its incidents. When the park peacock followed witb its morn- 
ing song he was more furious than ever. The valet was despatched 
to purchase that peacock—with the same result. In this worn-out 
old country there is a limit to the power of money. Mr. Pulitzer’s 
only remedy was to leave such an undesirable neighbourhood. He 
hates noise, indeed, of any description, and when he is at home a 
great silence reigns, for the servants know that the one who 
makes a sound is certain to be instantly dismissed 


London on Wheels.—An idea of the enormous passenger 
trafic of London, with a portion of which the various new 
“tubes” propose to cope, will be obtained from the following 
figures: Thirty-eight omnibus routes converge at Charing Cross. 
About 700 omnibuses pass there every hour, carrying 9,000 
passengers. At Hyde Park Corner there are twenty omnibus routes, 

a 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 
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390 omnibuses per hour, with an hourly 
passenger average of over 5,000. At High 
Street, Kensington, there are four omnibus 
routes, with 112 omnibuses and 1,500 pas- 
sengers per hour. At Piccadilly Circus there 
are thirty-five routes, 650 omnibuses, and 8,500 passengers ; while 
along the Strand there are twenty-six routes, 445 omnibuses per 
hour and 6,000 passengers. 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan as Theologian.—Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
sa man of large mind and divers interests, and apparently of almost 
universal omniscience. Whether he is making markets or breaking 
rivals, selling stocks or purchasing politicians, financing fleets or 
collecting bric-A-brac, he is at home in his mé¢ier, and every day 
shows a new phase of his activities. Last week he manifested 
on both sides of the States. In the Lenox Library at New 
York Mr. Morgan, the connoisseur, exhibited a collection of Rem- 
brandt etchings that was more than remarkable; while at San 
Francisco, after carrying a load of deputies in his special train across 
the continent to the Episcopal Convention, Mr. Morgan, the theolo- 
gian, led the opposition to a proposed canon prohibiting marriage 
between divorced persons, and carried his point. 


An Up-to-date Member of Convention.—The millionaire is, 
indeed, one of the leading members of the convention and is on the 
committee appointed to make arrangements for its next meeting. 
An American friend assures me that there is nothing strange in this, 
for Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has always been a diligent churchgoer 
and may frequently be seen going round with the plate. But my 
friend was somewhat of a cynic. “ When Blanqui, the revolutionist, 
died,” he added, “people declared he would never enter, heaven 
because there were no paving stones within to be used at the barri- 
cades. J rather guess that Mr. J. P. Morgan must be determined, 
on the contrary, to force an entrance there because he has heard 
that its streets are paved with gold.” 


To Banish Fogs.—One of the most important inventions 
of the day and one which should much interest Londoners ‘is an 
apparatus for consuming smoke. There have often been rumours 
of such inventions, but with this one exception none have been 
successful in practice, whereas this latest German apparatus has 
surpassed all expectations. It is a most simple appliance, and by 
its use 25 per cent. less coal is consumed. ‘The invention, which 
is most simple and inexpensive, has already been applied to several 
large works in different parts of Germany with the greatest success. 


. Experiments made on board a torpedo-boat were so satisfactory 
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that the system will probably be adapted throughout the whole 
German Navy. It is known that the smoke on board torpedo-boats 
is unbearable; therefore the invention is hailed with delight by 
marine officers. The inventor of this most useful apparatus was 
aclergyman, but owing to his wife being healed of what the doctors 
termed an incurable complaint by the Christian Scientists he left 
the Church and became a member of that sect from conviction. 


M. HENRI ROCHEFORT WITH HIS WIFE WATCHING SANTOS DUMONT 


As he was rounding the Eiffel Tower 
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Santos Dumont in his Airship Rounding the Eiffel Tower. 
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Specially photographed for “ The Tatler” by our photographer, Mr. J. Russell 


On Saturday, October 19, Santos Dumont at last succeeded in accomplishing the task, in which he had previously failed, of 
navigating his airship round the Eiffel Tower from St. Cloud and back to the starting point. However, according to the com- 
mittee, he failed to accomplish the journey in the allotted time, and they declined to award him the full value of the prize 
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Canada. 


THE TRAIN 


he train in which the Duke and 
Duchess of York travelled in 
their late tour through Canada excited 
great interest in the colony. In addi- 
tion to the generic title of “royal” 
which was given to the train the various 
compartments had also a special title. 
The Duke and Duchess dined in their 
own private car, the “ Cornwall. This 
cat, which was 77 ft. long, had fittings 
of mahogany, and the ceiling was of 
embossed Lincrusta Walton, old gold 
in colour. The floor was carpeted with 
green Brussels, and the car was lighted 
by day by the large windows and at 
night by electricity. At the table 
in this room there was seating capacity 
for thirty people. 


albe “ Cornwall,” which may be de- 

scribed as the prince of coaches, 
was divided into a reception-room, 
boudoir, dining-room, and _ kitchen. 
The reception-room, the largest of the 
suite, was fitted with Circassian walnut 
beautified by ornamental mouldings. 
The entire upper part of the room 
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THE DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK’S BEDROOM 


WHICH CARRIED THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL 


Through Canada to the shores of the Pacific and back 


RECEPTION-ROOM IN THE DAY COACH, 


It opens out on the observation platform at the end of the train. 


Yeigh 
“CORNWALL” 


- An upright piano appears on the left side of the car 


IN THE NIGHT COACH, 


Yeigh 
AND YORK 


above the cornice was finisned im 
antique gold, and the mouldings and 
ornaments were touched in gold and 
blue. The decorations were in the 
style of Louis Quinze. The furniture, 
which consisted of a sofa, arm chairs, 
table, and desk, was upholstered in blue 
velvet to match the draperies, and a 
specially-designed piano made by a 
Canadian firm stood in one corner. 


short corridor finished in ma- 
* hogany led from the reception to- 
the dining room. Half-way down this 
corridor a door opened into the boudoir,. 
an apartment of almost dazzling beauty 
decorated in pearl-grey enamel. The 
walls were divided into panels framedi 
in the style of Lou's Quinze. The 
draperies were of light blue silk, and a 
couple of small chairs and a table 
completed the furniture of the room.. 
The car in which the royal couple slept 
was known as the “York,” and was; 
divided into sleeping apartments, bath-. 
rooms, &c. All the furniture in the 
“York” was of satinwood. 


RVORKS Yeigh 


The royal bedroom is finished in pearl-grey enamel and panelled with silk to match the draperies 
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Writing by Wire.—Teleautography, or 
writing by telegraph, has been at last brought 
within range of the practical in the strictest 
sense by Luigi Cerebotani, an Italian Jesuit 
father, by whose system messages can be 

_ despatched over a single wire instead of four, which Elisha Gray’s 
invention requires. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE LATEST METHOD OF WRITING BY WIRE 


Luigi Cerebotani, a scientific Italian priest. A specimen of the 
writing is given on this page 


sent over the Munich-Augsburg-Munich wire quite recently under 
the auspices of the Bavarian postal authorities, who expressed their 
satisfaction with the experiments.. 

The principle of the new system, it is stated, “lies in a mechani- 
cal arrangement whereby the motion of the transcribing pen results 
in two movements always mathematically at right angles to each 
other. Every point in the writing area cdvered by the pen is. thereby 
exhibited by the straight lines before mentioned. The apparatus is, 
however, so contrived that, first, the transmitting pen is light and 
handy, and secondly, that while there is only one point in the 
writing area in which the lines intersect, the movable point or 
writing pencil can, by means of slides, touch the whole area.” 
Cerebotani’s invention is described as a marvel of simplicity and 
simply astounding in the accuracy of its working. 


“Burke’s Steerage.”—This was the name conferred on the 
English contingent that came over for the yacht race and who made 
the Waldorf their head- 
quarters. Lady Lister Kaye, 
Lady Cunard, Major and 
Lady Sarah Wilson, Lord 
and Lady Newborough, the 
Duke of Alba, Madame Von 
Andrée, and Captain Beres- 
ford were amongst the num- 
ber. A fleet of private 
yachts came down from 
Newport, and as the New 
York houses of their owners 
were not yet open most of 
the people they carried down 
either stayed on board or 
at the Waldorf. The palm- 
room of that great hostelry 
—though, perhaps, hzstelry 
would be more appropriate 
—was crowded every day 
for luncheon, dinner, and 
supper parties, > 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


The message here faithfully reproduced was ° 


THE STRANGEST-LOOKING PRESENT GIVEN TO THE DUKE OF CORNWALL 


’ The weird-looking kumeta, or bowl for holding rare meats, given by the loyal Maoris 
to the Duke of Cornwall is one of the strangest presents which the Duke will bring 
home. Two sides are decorated with staring faces and much strap ornament, suggesting 
iScandinavian work, while the sides are supported by two figures which form handles 
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The Original Cup Lifter.—Before return- 
ing to England Sir Thomas Lipton had an 
opportunity of going aboard the famous yacht, 
the America, which first lifted the cup on 
this side of the water and took it across the 
Atlantic exactly fifty years ago. I believe she was actually present 
at the cup races this year—no doubt an interested spectator. Since 
her memorable victory she has had an adventurous career. An 
Englishman first purchased her for pleasure cruising and was pretty 
well satisfied with his bargain. Then at the beginning of the 
American Civil War she was fitted out asa blockade runner, renamed 
the Memphis, and armed with a heavy gun. Blockade running did 
not seem to suit her, and eventually she was sunk in the St. John’s 


A MESSAGE IN ITALIAN RECORDED BY THE LATEST DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TELEGRAPHY 


“‘To God alone the honour and glory” 


River to avoid capture by the Yankees. After the war the United 
States Government raised her and she was used as a cadets’ training 
school. Later on she was sold to General Butler, and after his death 
went to his son, Paul, who at his death left her to her present owner, 
Mr. Butler Ames. Such has been her career, and her admirers say 
that she is yet almost as sound as ever. 


Baboo English.—I wonder, a correspondent asks, if recent visitors 
to Paris are able to buy an astonishing leaflet, in the English lan- 
guage, describing, for English-speaking tourists, the glories of the 
Panthéon ? I possess a copy, for which I paid 2d., which I consider 
priceless. Talk about Baboo English! What shall I say of Baboo 
English v7é an imperfect French translator ? “ N.B.” begins the sheet 
warningly : “The Panthéon vaults include fifty corpses of celebrated 
men who are——” Then follow some blank verses on the principal 
people. From these I have chosen an example, including neculiarities 
of punctuation. Of Victor Hugo the poet sings :— 

This immortal poet, the glory of our France, 
Whose lyre sang joy and sufferance, 

Caressed flowers, celebrated fields and woods, 
Often made the at bay tyrants shudder. 

An Enterprising Mayor.—When coronations and other tegal 

ceremonies are in the air mayors become particularly important 
personages, and Weymouth 
may be congratulated on the 
choice of its first magistrate . 
for the ensuing year. Mr. 
John Bagg, in his term of 
office now drawing to a close, 
has shown so much tact, 
energy, and enterprise that 
Weymouth in Igor is wit- 
nessing a revival of the 
halcyon days of 1801, and 
his re-election shows that 
the people of Weymouth 
thoroughly appreciate all 
that he has done for them 
and for their town. For 
readers of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Weymouth is full of 
interest. Thinly disguised 
as “Bunmouth” the town 
is mentioned in nearlv all 
his novels. 
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A HUNTING PROBLEM. By R. J. Richardson. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS UP TO DATE: A DEAD HEAT FOR THE BRUSH 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE—As seen by Phil May. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


he Dictionary of National Biography may now be considered 
completed for this generation by the publication of the three 
supplemental volumes, the third of which has just reached me. 
Undoubtedly there are here sixty-six most noble tomes—a mine of 
wealth to which everyone who is taking up any special subject will 
refer continually. The Dzctzonary has been praised on every 
hand; the King has dined with its editor as a mark of royal 
approval of the work, and all the world eulogises it beyond 
measure. And now I am tempted to emphasise the other side of 
the picture. The Dictionary is by no means perfect; in fact, it 
has one glaring imperfection, and that is its lack of proportion. It 
has fifty pages devoted to Shakspere and more than twenty to 
Sir Walter Scott. Now Shakspere and Walter Scott are examples 
of people whom no bookman would dream of reading up ex- 
haustively in a dictionary of reference ; even now we may purchase 
Mr. Lee’s own “Life” of Shakspere, the one that is in the 
Dictionary, for half-a-crown, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, who wr tes on 
Scott in the Déctionary, has provided us with a biography of that 
great man which we can purchase for a shilling. The only por- 
tions, therefore, of these biographies that are of any value to us in 
a work of reference are the two or three final pages of authorities. 
It would not be a matter of much moment that these “Lives ” of 
fifty and twenty pages respectively have been published in the 
Dictionary were it not for the fact that any number of people 
have been crowded out to whom one wants to refer, and some of 
these people have been crowded out deliberately and not from 


oversight, and as I contend needlessly. 
Fa example, I long since called attention to the fact that 
Mrs. Marsh was not in the Dictionary and she is not in the 
“ Supplement.” Who is Mrs. Marsh? some of my readers will ask, 
and they will find a list of her once popular novels in that invaluable 
treasury, Allibone, and they will find constant references to her in 
the biographical literature of the last sixty years. Readers of this 
biographical literature have a right to expect that they will be able 
to turn up her name in the Dzctzonary and find ther at least 
a few elementary facts about her. If ten lines had been deducted 
from the Shakspere or the Scott and given to this writer I maintain 
that it would have added to the utility of the Dzctionary. 


O: let me take a second case of quite different character, that of 

Colonel John Gordon who assassinated Wallenstein at Eger 
in 1633, who came of the famous Gordon clan, who is a character 
in Schiller’s ever-popular play, and is surely entitled to a few lines. 
Take again Sir John Shorter who was Lord Mayor of London in a 
most critical year in the history of England, the year of the great 
Revolution of 1688, whose daughter married Sir Robert Walpole, 
became the mother of the famous Horace, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Surely some half-a-dozen lines might profitably 
have been expended upon this worthy of the past. Again, I find no 
biographical note in either the book or its supplement on William 
Fletcher, Lord Byron’s valet; but I might go on indefinitely with 
the names that are not in the Dictionary though they have a perfect 
right there whose rejection, indeed, is absolutely indefensible. The 
Dictionary as it stands, even though it runs to sixty-six volumes, 
has not the element of finality ; a very substantial volume might be 
added of people who are at least worthy of some space. 


ut what, some will ask, is the value of introducing a valetinto a 
dictionary ? To which I retort that the man had been Byron’s 
servant for twenty years, watched at his deathbed, and brought his 
body back to England. He had a story of his own if one had the 
industry to trace it. I have recently been reading Mr. Prothero’s 
concluding volume of Byron Letters ; there is plenty about Fletcher 
there, but neither Mr. Prothero nor any other Byron enthusiast 
has taken any trouble to trace Fletcher’s after career, and I 
confess to considerable curiosity about the after career of people 
who play even the most subordinate part in the lives of men of 
the highest distinction. The following passage, for example, from a 
newspaper of 1833 has its quaint side :— 

William Fletcher, the faithful valet of Lord Byron for twenty years, who received 
the pilgrim’s last words at Missolonghi and did not quit his remains until he had 
seen them deposited in the family vault at Hucknell, now keeps an Italian warehouse 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, and is there celebrated among’the nobility for the 
fine quality of his macaroni. 
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A macaroni did not prove a profitable commodity for the worthy 

Fletcher, for in 1837 another of my old newspapers tells me that 
the said William Fletcher was before the insolvent debtors’ court, his 
debt amounting to £499. His insolvency was ascribed to outstand- 
ing debts and to the discontinuance of payment by the Hon. Mrs. 
Leigh of the allowance of £70 a year which she made him for some 
time subsequently to the death of Lord Byron. He had been an 
inmate of Whitecross Street Prison for some months; Mrs. Leigh 
paid the cost of the application and Fletcher was released. Another 
newspaper of 1839 informs me that Fletcher died in great distress, 
dependent to the end on the bounty of Mrs. Leigh. 


i love the visitors’ book of the hotel, although it is an institution 

that is, I fear, growing sadly out of date. I remember very well 
béing on one occasion in an hotel at St. Margaret’s Bay where one 
distinguished novelist had written in the book, “Came over from 
Dover here to tea and was delighted to find the nineteenth edition 
of my novel, ‘B——,’ in the drawing-room.” Under this a few 
months later another novelist had written “It has gone now, thank 
God!” Notless amusing was my experience at the Mitre Hotel, 
Oxford, a day or two back—one of the best-managed hotels, by the 
way, that I have ever stayed in. There a certain lady bearing the 
distinguished name of Flora Macdonald had signed the book ; light- 
hearted undergraduates had capped her signature by catchwords 
from popular songs, ‘‘ Chase me, Charlie,” ‘ Where’s Charlie,” and 
even more up to date, as votaries of the music-halls well know, 
“ You can’t lose me, Charlie.” Here we have historical knowledge 
run wild indeed. But reverence for tradition Coes not obtain with 
Young Oxford. I noted on Sunday morning the Vice-Chancellor 
returning from church in picturesque gown preceded by three mace- 
bearers, an old-world custom that has, I imagine, existed for 
centuries. Yet from an upper room one caught a refrain from 
The Belle of New York ! 


veryone read the other day of a meet of hounds outside Pretoria. 
Some sticklers for the seriousness of our task in South Africa 
may recall a passage in Mr. Gardiner’s Czvz/ War where a little 
before Edgehill Charles I]. met a gentleman who cared so little for 
the mortal strife which was dividing his country as to be starting 
for the hunting fields when armies were on the march. “Who is 
that,” asked the King, “that hunts so merrily when I am going to 
fight for my crown and dignity ?” Richareé Shuckburgh, as he was 
named, was summoned to Charles’s presence and left it resolved to 
embark heart and soul in his Sovereign’s cause. 


ew would be inclined to believe that so successful an artist as 
Mr. Phil May was disposed to enter another field and tempt 
fate as an actor. It is, however, quite true that Mr. Phil May, whose 
work on Punch and THE TATLER—the\only two papers for which 
he is now working—is so widely appreciated, has been engaged by 
Mr. Mollison to act in some forthcoming representations at one of 
the West-end theatres the moment that Mr. Mollison has secured a 
house. Mr. May only aspires to minor. parts ; he will take the 7é/e 
of the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, of Pistol in Henry V,, 
and should &zchard I//. be presented he will have the somewhat 
insignificant 76/e of the lord mayor. 


JN paragraph appeared the other day to the effect that there was to 
be a crowning of the King of the Gipsies at High Beech, near 
Chingford, on the following Monday. The paragraph in question - 
had the result of bringing quite a galaxy of talented jouinalists— 
artists and interviewers—into Epping Forest on the day _ specified 
As they gradually joined one another and found themselves quite « 
considerable party they slowly realised that they had been sent on 
a wild-goose chase. With commendable zeal, however, they char- 
tered a waggonette and drove about the forest in search of the gipsy 
king and his coronation ceremony. Finally they lighted on a gipsy 
encampment where one or two men were hanging about, a number 
of women, and ‘several children. There was no George Borrow 
among them, I fear, and but little romance will be the outcome. If 
one of them had brought home a conversation after the type of a 
certain memorable one with Jasper in Lavengyro literary journalism 
would have received an additional impetus in one or other of our 
daily papers, for representatives of the Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
Chronicle, and the Daily News were all present on this memorable 
excursion. The party, however, came away empty-handed. 
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MISS FLORENCE LISTER KAYE 


Is the third daughter of Mr. Cecil and Lady Beatrice Lister Kaye. Her mother, who married Mr. Lister Kaye in 1880, is a 
sister of the Duke of Newcastle. . Her father is a brother of Sir John Lister Kaye of Denby Grange, Wakefield 
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Frilingham Castle is a delightful old house 

in the northern part of Lincolnshire, 
some ten miles to the north of Lincoln and 
equidistant east of Gainsborough. It was 
built by a Sir Cecil Wray, a descendant of 
Sir Christopher Wray, who was Lord Chief 
Justice of England in the time of Elizabeth, 
and who purchased the property in 1574. 


he property, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Berkeley 
Portman-Dalton, was inherited by Mrs. Port- 
man-Dalton in 1887 on the death of her 
brother, Mr. John Dalton of Slemingford, a 
descendantiof the Wray family, the title having 
become extinct in the early part of last cen- 
tury. Fillingham Castle, which for some time 
was known as Sommer Castle, stands in the 
centre of a beautifully-wooded park of some 400 
acres, and forms a portion of an estate of 
5,000 acres in the best part of the Burton 
Hunt. The Yorkshiré estate is situated on 
the banks of the river Ure on the borders of 
the North Riding, and consists of a fine house, 
Slemingford Park, and between 1,200 and 
1,300 acres of land. 


Vee Portman-Dalton, who took her family 

name of Dalton on succeeding to the 
estates, is one of the greatest authorities on 
flowers, and it is needless to add that the 
gardens at Fillingham are incomparably 
fine. All that is rare and beautiful in flowers 
are to be seen there. The gardens, though 
not large, are a perfect dream of loveliness, 
colouring, and profusion in growth. 


es addition to her great knowledge of 

flowers Mrs. Portman-Dalton is an artist 
in water-colour painting, and the castle con- 
tains much of her handiwork, which is of a 
very high order. She is also exceptionally 


THE SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF FILLINGHAM CASTLE 
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gifted with musical talent, her favourite in- 
strument, the harp, being one which she 
plays most delightfully. She is an extremely 
energetic woman and an excellent speaker. 
Her husband has the reputation of being quite 
one of the best raconteurs in the country. 


A GROUP AT FILLINGHAM 
Mrs. Portman-Dalton and Mr. Seymour Berkeley 
Portman-Dalton with Miss Muriel Duke 
their niece): 
M:* Portman-Daliton is one of the best- 
known men in town, in sporting, and 
especially in the racing world. One of 
the original founders of Gosforth Park, he 
assisted in the transformation of the old park 
and mansion into the present racecourse in 


1882, and he is also club secretary and stake- 
holder to Kempton Park Racecourse, 


He is a cousin of the present Lord Port- 

man and son of the late Captain 
Wyndham Portman, R.N., of Hare Park, 
Newmarket. Associated with racing all his 
life, his knowledge of all matters connected 
with the turf is naturally very great, whilst 
his friends and acquaintances are innumer- 
able, though it is perfectly easy to understand 
that the former far outnumber the latter. He 
is deeply interested in the management cf 
the estates and takes a personal superinten- 
dence of everything ; in fact, so devoted is he 
to farming that he is looking after a portion 
of the Lincolnshire estate himself. 


"The lake of some acres in extent is noted 

far and wide for the enormous pike it 
contains, and now it fairly swarms with fish, 
principally pike and perch. It is here that the 
record pike was caught in 1799 and of which 
mention has frequently been made in books 
on fishing. The model of this monster made 
in wood is kept in the castle with the follow- 
ing details attached : Weight, 484 lb. ; length, 
43 ft. ; circumference, 2 ft. 2in. It is pro- 
bable that the age of this fish was twenty- 
two years, as in 1777 the lake was dry and 
there were no fish in it, so that it grew to this 
enormous size between then and 1799 when 


it was captured, 
ajene castle, which stands some 200 ft. 
above the sea, and which for Lincoln- 
shire is considered a high level, commands 
a fine view of no less than five counties. 
Mr. and Mrs. Portman-Dalton reside princi- 
pally in London, but in the spring and 
during the shooting season they are usually 
at Fillingham when the gardens are to be 
seen at their best. The fishing is most strictly 
preserved. 


THE LAKE AT FILLINGHAM 
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IN WHICH THE LARGEST PIKE WAS CAUGHT 
The monster fish was caught in 1799; it weighed 484 Ib. 
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Americans and the Peerage.— Lady Arthur 
Butler is one of the many delles Americaines 
who have married into our nobility. She 
was née Miss Ellen Stager, daughter of 
General Anson Stager of the United States 


Lafayetie 
MisS RACHcL BUTLER 


The second daughter of Lady Arthur Butler 
Army, a well-known officer who had many 
friends She married Lord Arthur’ Butler, 
the brother of the Marquis of Ormonde, in the 
Jubilee year, 1887. The years that have 
passed have made very little difference to her 
except to put ona touch of matronly dignity 
and the riper beauty of maturity. She isa 
well-known figure in London society, where 
she shines at the principal functions. She 
entertains very charmingly in her own house 
in Portman Square, from the window of which 
she can see that of her neighbours, the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife. She does not hear the 
distinguishing marks of her nationality in the 
way that so many of her countrywomen do 
and she is often mistaken for English-born. 


A Future Marchioness.—Lord Ormonde 
has no son and Lord Arthur Butler: is his 
heir-presumptive. It is therefore humanly 
probable that Lady Arthur will one day be 
Marchioness of Ormonde, and in that case she 
will be the second American marchioness. 
Hitherto there has been but one—Minnie, 
Marchioness of Anglesey. In any case the 
title, estates, Kilkenny Castle, and - the 
hereditary office of Chief Butler of Ireland 
will go to her family either in the person 
of her husband or her. son. With the 
latter office will go the huge gold key carefully 
preserved under glass at Kilkenny which the 
chief butler wears as his badge of office on 
great State occasions. 


F. F. F. and the Stock Exchange.— 
It was Lady Romilly who was instrumental in 
starting the collection on the Stock Exchange 
for the Field Force Fund. As a girl she was 
the belle of her year and was much admired 
even in a very high quarter. She is the 
daughter of the late Sir Philip Grey Egerton 
and sister of the present baronet. Her 
marriage was a very romantic one, but that 
is another story. Lord Romilly has served in 
the Transvaal, and his wife’s interest in the 
fund is very natural. 


16) 


~is a student of ancient lore as 


rare Certe? 
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The Marriage of the Moment.—lf any 
other cause were required besides the beauty, 
personal charm, and gracious presence of 
the bride to explain the marriage of Lord 


‘Cromer and Lady Katherine Thynne it might 


be found in the lonely and_hostess-less 
state of the British Agency at Cairo. It is a 
handsome building in a mixed Anglo-Oriental 
style, built at considerable cost by the nation 
so that its representative should be properly 
housed. The annual swarm of English 
visitors who rush to Cairo in the winter make 
large demands on Lord Cromer’s hospitality, 
which he gratifies to the best of his power. 
But how much easier and more agreeable it 
is to entertain with a charming and clever 
hostess to help. As the chatelaine at the 
British Agency, Lady Katherine will not only 


be admirably fitted for the part but will-- 


supply an undoubted want. It may be added 
that as an intimate personal friend of the late 
Lady Cromer she might be supposed to make 
a good stepmother, but there is no need. 
Lord Cromer’s two children are both sons, 
both grown up, one following in the footsteps of 
his father at the Foreign Office and the other 
in the way of the family in Baring’s Bank. 

Iron Hand and Velvet Glove.—Few of 
those who know of Lord Cromer as the man 
of the iron hand and the velvet glove who 
has made modern Egypt are aware that he 
well, He 
reads Cicero in the original, knows all that 
Herodotus had to say about Egypt, is intimate 
with the intricacies of the Book of Job. He 
really reads a great deal in the intervals of 
politics, and, most -wonderful in these days, 
prefers originals. He is, of course, an Egyp- 
tologist. Could any man live in Egypt for 
some twenty years and not be one? His col- 
lection of Egyptian and Soudanese arms, 
amulets, ornaments, head-dresses, curios of all 
kinds, and especially scarabs, would make a 
professor dance with envy. 

His knowledge of the English poets is 
remarkable, and if it were possible he 
would be a great theatregoer, but he has a 
strong objection to a “ problem play,” and has 
been known to cram a “ woman novel” into 
the fire to get it out of the way. It is a sign 
of his popularity that he is a man of many 
clubs, though he has but little opportunity of 
us'ng any but the English Club.at Cairo. The 
Marlborough, Turf, Travellers’, three of the 
most exclusive clubs in London, have him on 
their list. Of course, as a diplomatist he is a 
member of the St. James’s-—was elected as far 
back as 1862, when he was A.D.C. in the 
Jonian Islands. His Unionist politics are 
indicated by his membership of Brooks’s, the 
Whig stronghold. 

Guardsman and Banjoist.—-Sir Augustus 
Webster, who has just been appointed Grand 
Master of the Hampshire Masons, is one of 
the cleverest amateur banjoists in the king- 
dom. Before he married and retired from 
the Guards in order to look after the family 
estates and’ provincial Masonry in Hamp- 
shire he was rezarded in the brigade as 
for any kind of entertainment 
whether got up for the amusement of the 
officers’ friends or the charitable and bene- 
volent funds of the Guards in general. He 
was one of the prime movers in the famous 
Guards’ burlesques of some’ ten years ago, 
and in company with Mr, now Captain, 
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Nugent took principal parts in singing, acting, 
dancing, and banjoing. His retirement was 
much regretted by the regiment not only on 
account of personal popularity but also as a 
severe loss to the regimental “ company.” 

A Family of MHarrovians. — Viscount 
Acheson, who is on his way home wounded 
from South Africa, is the eldest son of the 
Earl of Gosford, and has been from quite 
an early age a great favourite of both the 
King and Queen. Their grief at the news 
of his wound was great, but so many friends 
of theirs have suffered in the war that grief 
has resolved itself into resignation. » Viscount 
Acheson is an old Harrovian as his father, and 
grandfather were before him. He served on 
Lord Roberts’s staff in Africa, and it was he 
who hoisted the royal standard at Bloem- 
fontein‘ on the day when the annexation of 
the Orange Free Staté was proclaimed. 

The Tenant of White Lodge.—Since her 
return to Alford Street from Windsor last week 
Mrs. Frederick Hartmann has, I regret to 
hear, been confined to her room, and Mrs. 
Harttmann,:the venerable tenant -f White 
Lodge, thought it advisable to come up to 
town in order to be near her daughter-in-law. 
Mrs. “Freddy” is young and pretty, is well 
known in society, and is considered quite 
indispensable at charity entertainments. Her 
father, Sir Thomas Villiers Lister, a nephew 
of the last Earl of Clarendon, was Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
for about twenty years before his retirement 
in 1894, and had in addition a good deal of 
continental experience as a diplomatist. 

Mrs. Hartmann of White Lodge is, of 
course, the mother of Mr. Frederick Hart- 
mann, and as he is an only son-he will no 
doubt inherit the whole of her vast wealth. 
This must amount to considerably over 
£1,000,000, Her husband, when he died 
some years ago, left her a huge fortune, and 
as she was also coheiress with her sister, the 
Marquise de Jancourt, to the still greater 
fortune accumulated by her father, her income 
cannot be less than £50,000 a year. She has 
certainly one of the most beautifully furnished 
houses in Berkeley Square—the one next door 
to Lord Rosebery. 


wusayetie 


MISS EVELYN BUTLER 
Lady Arthur Butler's elder daughter 
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The Constancy of Queen Alexandra.—Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Sarah Tooley the Queen is 
constant in her likes—the chronicler says 
nothing about her dislikes—and she never 
goes in for crazes nor runs after the latest fads 
of fashion, nor turns her home topsy-turvy in 
the eternal rush for remodelling everything in 
obedience to the latest dictates of art. Where 
personal belongings are concerned she sticks 
to old friends, and even insists that some of 
them shall travel with her. She likes flowers 
and ferns and palms in her rooms, and, of 
course, she would find life unbearable without 
her pets. From the soft-eyed doves that perch 
on her shoulder and coo to the dogs that lie 
in luxury on silken cushions in her apartments, 
she seems to love them all. Her pet parrot, 
“Cockie,” had his cage in her dressing-room 
for years till he became so noisy as to be a 
nuisance; and at the present time a queer 
little Chinese dog and a. black and _ white 
Japanese spaniel are taken about with her 
Majesty wherever she goes. 


The Luck of the ‘‘ Ophir.” —A story comes 
to me from Canada that when the Ofhzr was 
entering the St. Law- 
rence with the Duke 
and Duchess of Corn- 
wall on board the royal 
party narrowly escaped 
witnessing a disaster 
which if it had actually 
occurred must have 
marred the pleasure of 
their visit to “Our 
Lady of the Snows.” 
It seems that when the 
Ophir was racing along 
at some sixteen knots 
an hour she was met 
by the Quazl, torpedo- 
boat destroyer, the 
advance guard of the 
receiving squadron, 
which was signalled 
to take off despatches 
for England. The 
Quail slowed down 
from her full speed of 
thirty-five miles an 
hour, but the Ophir 
did not want to stop, 
and accordingly swung 
out the letter bag at 
the end of a boom, 
signalling to the Quail 
to clip it off. Un- 
fortunately as the Quail sheered past and 
caught it something went wrong with the 
tackle, The bag stuck fast, and as the 
result of the delay the Qwaz/, was drawn 
towards the larger boat, finally getting almost 
im front of her bows and slightly fouling 
her anchor chains. It was only through 
the readiness of a sailor on the Qzaz/, who cut 
away the entanglement, and the magnificent 
seamanship displayed on both vessels—with 
perhaps a slice of luck for the Ophiv—that a 
catastrophe was averted. Needless to say 
their Royal Highnesses were much relieved 
when the little flyer got off with the loss of a 
mere shaving of paint from her topsides. 


Lady Sarah Wilson. —- Next to Sir 
Thomas Lipton Lady Sarah Wilson was the 
most lionised of the British visitors to New 
York during the cup races. From the moment 
she arrived in the Ced/éée young America 
seemed to take her to its heart. An old friend 
of mine from the States says his country- 
women “cottoned ” to her because she was so 
alert and up to date as to be almost one of 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


themselves, But I am inclined to think it was 
rather because Americans worship bravery. 
For with the Churchill brains and the 
Churchill enterprise and the Churchill eyes— 
those large, wide-awake eyes which were so 
noticeable in her brother, Lord Randolph 
Churchill—Lady Sarah has all the Churchill 
courage. 


“Lord Randolph in Petticoats.”—A flip- 
pant reporter once described her as “ Randolph 
in petticoats’ ; and indeed she is remarkably 
like the late Lord Randolph in general 
character as well as in personal appearance. 
There is the same happy audacity with, 
perhaps, a keener sense of humour. If there 


is about her just a suspicion of wilfulness it 
is but natural in a descendant of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, the petulant friend 
of Queen Anne. 


Perhaps the inherited 


A ROYAL TRIO OF LAWN TENNIS: PLAYERS 


The three players at the net are: Duke Leopold of Bavaria, Crown Prince Frederick William of 


Germany, and Duke Franz Josef 


tendency has not been lessened by her lot in 
life. Not only was she the youngest of a 
large family, but she was the particular pet of 
her mother, the late Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, and down to the time of her 
marriage to Captain Gordon Wilson was 
seldom away from her mother’s side for any 
length of time. 


Lady Sarah’s Husband.—lIf Lady Sarah 
was a revelation to the Yankee journalists it 
must be confessed that the captain was a 
disappointment. Their fertile imaginations 
pictured the typical British officer as a loud 
and lanky “ bounder” with a monocle. They 
found him reality athletic and well-set-up— 
Captain Wilson is in the Blues—with a quiet, 
modest, gentlemanly manner, a diplomatic 
reticence when drawn into discussion of his 
exploits at Mafeking, and not the least 
indication of ‘‘side.” He did not even boast 
of his position on the staff of General Baden- 
Powell, and [ doubt if they have yet dis- 
covered that he was the eldest son of Sir 
Samuel Wilson, the Australian millionaire, 
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The Kaiser on the Turf.—In spite of his 
supposed jealousy of England the Kaiser shows 
a remarkable aptitude in imitating things 
English. It is hinted that if he can get Mr. 
Waison to design him a challenger he means 
to wipe Sir Thomas Lipton’s eye and capture 
the America Cup. That, however, is but 
prophecy. Coming back to the plane of 
sober and accomplished facts I am told that 
he sees no reason why his uncle, King 
Edward, should be the only reigning monarch 
to make a figure on the turf. , 


His Former Scruples.—At one time he 
had a strong prejudice against horse racing, 
but this has been suddenly abandoned, and his 
Majesty of Germany has actually registered 
his colours and entered a number of horses for 
the principal Teutonic fixtures. When he 
has found his feet at home he means to try 
abroad, and he looks forward to the day when 
he can lead in a Derby winner, or at least 
the winner of the Grand Prix from his old 
foes and new friends, the Parisians. After 
this the imperial order to the crew of the 
Hohenzollern to wear their straw hats after 
the fashion of the 
English Jack Tars 
need not excite the 
slightest surprise. 


Society’s Doings. 
—The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lady Caro- 
line Gordon - Lennox 
willsoon leave Gordon 
Castle and return to 
Goodwood. Lord and 
Lady Templemore like 
Dupplin Castle so 
much that they intend 
to take it again next 
year, which suits Lord 
Kinnoull exactly. Sir 
Francis and Lady 
Jeune have left Arling- 
ton Manor for Harley 
Street as Sir Francis is 
due at the court. He 
has some _ exciting 
“cases”, in view. 
Lady Wantage will 
winter very quietly at 
Lockinge. Laura Lady 
Wilton is departing 
for her beautiful villa at 
Monte Carlo, which the 
King has often visited. 

Count Albert Mensdorff has left Bal- 
moral and returned to London for a while. 
He was not staying with the King “ diplo- 
matically ” but as a cousin. The Turkish 
Embassy are delighted with their new house 
in Grosvenor Gardens ; they find itso central. 
The Grand Duke Michael and Countess Torby 
are going on a visit to Lord and Lady 
Tweedmouth at Guisachan, Countess Na- 
delska has taken Torfton with a view to 
hunting through the season. Mrs. Ronalds 
will recommence her musical Sundays soon. 

Lord Bute intends to go on a yachting 
cruise next year. Hitherto his experiences of 
cruising have been confined to the Hebrides 
and the Western Isles. Lord Clanricarde has 
returned to town, and intends to devote a 
good deal of his time to skating at Prince’s, 
Lord and Lady Dudley return shortly from 
Scotland to Witley Park, where they will spend 
the winter. There will be several shooting 
parties later. The Duke and Duchess of 
Leeds are spending the autumn at Hornby 
Castle. The Duke and Duchess of Man- 
chester are staying at Down Place. 


Dietrich * 
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A New Mayfair.—A new fashionable 
residential quarter is about to be created 
which will vie successfully with those already 
made in like manner in Chelsea—such as 
Cadogan Gardens, Draycott Place, Sloane 
Gardens, Wilbraham Place, Sloane and 
Burton Courts—because it is nearer the 
centre, to wit, Piccadilly. This is to be 
effected by pulling down the stretch of small 
houses and slums lying between Pimlico 
Road and Cliveden Place on the borders of 
Chelsea and Belgravia. At the present 
moment this district is nothing more nor less 
than Pimlico, but it is destined to become a 
region of fine houses and large flats with the 
hall mark of Belgravia. The work has 
already begun by the clearing out of an 
extensive block in Westbourne Street, but it 
will be some years before the whole trans- 
formation is complete. The whole of the 
north side of Cliveden Place will be included 
in the demolitions. 


Changes at Windsor.—The changes at 
Windsor Castle are now sufficiently advanced 
to be able to be described. The electric 
light has been completely installed from 
Queen Elizabeth’s Gateway to Edward III. 
Tower, and hundreds of lamps have been 
put in. The grand corridor is lighted chiefly 
by sun burners in the roof which give a very 
brilliant illumination. There has been a com- 
plete rearrangement of the cabinets, curios, and 
sculpture which line the sides of both arms of 
the corridor. The big pictures representing 
the marriages, christenings, &c., in the Royal 
Family during Queen Victoria’s reign have 
been removed and their places filled by 
valuable old masters. 

The grand vestibule, guardroom, state hall 
and staircase, which used to be very dark and 
gloomy, are now brilliantly lighted so that 
their fine proportions will be fully visible. A 
new and larger bathroom has been made, a 
new and more commodious smoking-room 
created, and several lifts put in. The rooms 
on the first floor which lie between the Vic- 
toria Tower and Edward III. Tower opening 
into the western corridor are to be reserved for 
distinguished guests, and include the fine suite 
known as the tapestry apartments which 
look directly down to the Long Walk towards 
Snow Hill. 


The King’s Private Rooms.— 
The King and Queen will occupy 
the suites in and about the Vic- 
toria Tower which were formerly 
occupied by Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort. The Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall will be 
allotted the very extensive suites 
formerly reserved for Princess 
Beatrice and her family. It may 
be added that the whole of the 
furniture of these rooms was de- 
spatched to the Princess some 
little time ago. When the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife and Prince 
and Princess Charles of Denmark _ 
visit Windsor they will be accom- 
modated in the guest chambers 
like other guests, but no rooms 
are to be reserved specially for 
them as was done by Queen 
Victoria for several members of 
her family, with the result that 
there was often no space available 
though whole suites were actually 
unoccupied. This change is a 
sensible arrangement, thoroughly 
characteristic of his Majesty. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


The State Apartments.—The list of guest 
chambers is to be considerably enlarged by 
some permanent additions from the chambers 
in the north front of the great quadrangle, 
which were generally known as the state 
apartments. The Vandyck, Zuccarelli, Rubens 
rooms, the King’s closet, Queen’s closet, 


Simmons, Galway 
THE NEW LORD KILLANIN 


Who will soon take his seat in the House of Lords 
in succession to his father, the late Lord Morris 


audience chamber, presence chamber, ante- 
throne-room, and some other smaller rooms 
will be fitted up so that they can be used as 
bedrooms and private sitting-rooms for illus- 
trious guests, and thus the capacity of the 
castle will be very considerably increased. 
This is not altogether a novelty, for on one or 
two crowded occasions these rooms were tem- 


porarily fitted up for similar purposes during - 


the last reign, but the late Queen disliked such 
makeshifts unless unavoidable. 


THE ‘KINGS’: ROCK,” NEAR THE GOTHA CANAL IN SWEDEN 


On the face of this boulder are to be seen carved the names of most of 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe 
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The Guests’ Apartments.—For instance, 
in the Jubilee year several princes were put up 
here. On the occasion of the first visit of the 
German Emperor and his last in 1899 he was 
given the Rubens room as a private sitting- 
room with a bedroom leading out of it. The 
difference is that whereas in the late reign 
these arrangements were purely temporary, 
and the rooms during the greater part of the 
year were kept in the condition of a show 
museum, now the arrangements are to be 
permanent, and the rooms will be in constant 
use for guests while the Court is at the castle. 
These rooms are among the warmest in the 
castle, for they escape the east wind altogether 
and are considerably protected from the north 


- wind by the projecting mass of the Prince of 


Wales Tower. 


Pretty Princess Maud.—Prince and Prin- 
cess Charles of Denmark will arrive in Eng- 
land during this week and will go straight to 
Marlborough House in order to receive the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall on their re- 
turn. They will then proceed to Appleton 
House near Sandringham, their country seat, 
where they will spend the greater part of the 
winter. It is understood that they will spend 
a far larger portion of their time in England 
now that their circumstances are altered, an 
arrangement which is very agreeable to 
Princess Maud. ; 

Appleton is a brand-new, very unpreten- 
tious, and very comfortable house which was 
built some years ago by the Prince of Wales 
when he bought the estate. He intended it 
as a residence for the first of his daughters 
who should happen to marry, but as that 
happened to be Princess Louise, whose hus- 
band, the Duke of Fife, had houses and lands 
galore, it was kept over until Princess Maud 
married. 

A Royal Rock.—I give here a snapshot 
sent me by a contributor of an exceedingly 
curious “autograph book.” It is a huge 
boulder by the side of the Gotha Canal in 
Sweden near one of the falls, and inscribed 
upon it can be seen carved the names and 
titles of many of the reigning monarchs of 
Europe. How the names came there depo- 
nent sayeth not. It seems hardly likely that 
so many potentates should have journeyed to 
this particular spot in Sweden for the pleasure 

of cutting their names on a rock, 

and. in all probability the inscrip- 
_ tions are the handiwork of some 

Swede with a taste for Debrett. 


Baron Killanin of Galway.— 
The title Killanin conceals a name 
that is familiar to all Irishmen and _ 

‘most Inglishmen. The present 
Lord Killanin is, of course, the 
eldest son of the late Lord Morris, 
the “Mickey Morris” of nearly 
every good joke that has been per- 
petrated in Ireland for the last 
fifty years. When Lord Morris was 
made a Lord of Appeal in 1889 his 
peerage was only a life one, but 
last year he was created a peer of 
the United Kingdom with the title 
of Baron Killanin of Galway, and 
it is, of course, this title which has 
descended to his eldest son. The 
present Lord Killanin represented 
Galway as a Unionist for some 
years before his father’s death, and 
it is a distinct misfortune that Ire- 
land should now be deprived of 
the political services of one of her 
most eloquent sons. 
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Legislators on the Links—M.P.’s who Golf. 


THE RIGHT HON. EARL HOWE THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. FOR MANCHESTER E, 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE, M.P. FOR LEEDS W. 


SIR W. HOULDSWORTH, M.P. FOR MANCHESTER, N.W. MR. H. W. FORSTER, M.P. FOR SEVENOAKS 
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The Growth of a Crop of Ice Flowers. 


ST. MORITZ LAKE COVERED WITH A SHEET OF GLISTENING ICE 
A very few ice flowers are seen dotted over the surface 


THE SAME VIEW OF THE LAKE AFTER ONE NIGHT’S FROST A CLOSER VIEW OF THE SAME ICE FLOWERS 
The ice flowers having spread over the whole surface The path of a skater can be seen 
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To Preserve the Beauties of England. 


By Miss Octavia Hill. 


] write hoping that you may see your way to 

make known to your readers the present 
phase of the scheme for securing in perpetuity for 
the public a mile of the shore of Lake Derwent- 
water, with the woods and meadows which 
slope down to it. Of the £7,000 needed for 
this purpose £5,007 has been already secured. 
The time during which the option of purchase 
remains open to the National Trust is rapidly 
drawing to an end. I wonder if your readers 
realise that it rests with them, and such as 
they, whether this ground shall henceforth be 
freely accessible to all who row on the Jake or 


claims; we all have home claims, claims 
where our special responsibilities lie, and the 
claims of the sick and suffering. But there 
are few of the poorest of us who do not feel 
that there is something we may rightly spend 
for joy and for refreshment. This land 
appeals to.us to recognise that what the 
individual life wants that the national life 
wants, and dwellers in cities of all ranks 
want the quiet and beauty of nature. [| 
would ask those in whose hearts some 


song of thankfulness prompts to a_ thank- 
offering dedicated to the rest and joy of 


1 have known the Cumberland lakes 
from my youth, but I went again this summer 
to look at this piece of land. We rowed from 
Portinscale to Otterbield Bay, landed on the 
reedy shore (not embanked) on the mountain 
meadow, we went on to the promontory 
above the lake looking north to Skiddaw, 
wandered through the woods full of 
squirrels and among the beds of tall 
foxgloves, then went up to the higher meadow, 
where again over the lake with its islets we 
looked north to Skiddaw and south into the 
recesses of Borrowdale, saw the road which 


THE SAME 


In this case the camera was placed on a low toboggan quite close to the surface of the ice. 


ICE FLOWERS AS THOSE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


In cold climates the open water at the point where a stream 


enters or leaves a lake causes mist to form, and this drifting over the frozen lake is deposited as hoarfrost and takes the form of the ice flowers which 
are here illustrated. The subject is one which merits further attention from those amateur photographers who during the coming winter may find 


walk, cycle, or drive along the road on its 
western shore. Think what it would be to 
know that on one wooded slope at least the 
weary Londoner, the busy North-country 
manufacturer, the clerk taking his walking 
tour, the children whose parents have secured 
lodgings near, might wander at will, that 
those who love nature wight hear the 
waves of the lake break, see the meadow 
grass rising from the water, and, sitting under 
the shade of trees, watch the cloud shadows 
passing over meadow and crag. Many have 
already given, many have more important 


themselves in the Engadine 


our people, in whom solemn or _ tender 
memory urges us to commemorate it by 
conferring a blessing, to unite in giving this 
land for ever to the people. 

We have received gifts varying in amount 
from 5s. to £500. One donor has offered 
#100 conditionally on nine others giving each 
the same amount; four have come forward, 
will five more respond? Canon Rawnsley at 
Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick ; the National 
Trust Secretary; 1, Great College Street, 
Westminster ; and I at 190, Marylebone Road, 
London, gladly receive donations. 
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bounded the land to the west and connected 
it with the common which forms the slope of 
Catbels. We knew how many from Man- 
chester and London go there for their holiday : 
we saw the happy cyclists on the upper road, 
and I must say I came away with the convic- 
tion that enough English men and women 
would be found to provide by gifts propor- 
tioned to their means enough money to pre- 
serve for our people for ever this lovely lake- 
side in all its untouched beauty. If they wish 
to do this let them be quick lest the oppor- 
tunity be lost for ever. 
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Pro-Consuls of the Empire. I.—-Lord and Lady Minto. 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF MINTO, GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND VICEREINE OF, CANADA 


Who have been figuring so conspicuously in connection with the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York’s tour in Canada, 
Lord Minto’s portrait is by Elliott and Fry 
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Pro-Consuls of the Empire. I1.—Lord Cromer and his Bride. 


Barnett 


EARL CROMER, CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT, AND HIS BRIDE 


Lord Cromer, who was married last week to Lady Katherine Thynne, sister of the Marquis of Bath, has been British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt since 1883. 
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STONEHENGE IN CHAINS. By Shan F. Bullock. 


The scaffoiding for 


raising the fallen stone and for shoring up the 
stone which is in danger of falling. The photograph also shows the 


Grubb 
RAISING UP A FALLEN MONOLITH AT STONEHENGE 


barbed wire fencing recently erected 


lf our first sight of Stonehenge-—it standing 

there in the sunlight like some giant 
mushroom-clump sprouting on the great bare 
down—gave a feeling of disappointment, how 
describe our feelings when, on nearer view, 
it appeared girt about with a barbed wire 
fence and faced on its eastern side by an iron 
hut and a turnstile, when among the stones we 
had sight of hideous scaffold poles, and stand- 
ing by them, resplendent in blue and plated 
buttons amid the trilithons, no druidical 
shade at all but a real policeman? To say 
that we were only disappointed with all. this 
is to beggar language ; we were disgusted. It 
was like hearing the jingle of electric trams in 
the Colosseum, like finding in the pages of a 
famous novelist the dome of St. Peter’s com- 
pared to a balloon. And when at the turn- 
stile, with its vulgar hurdles set against the 
fence and its sordid placards giving directions 
to hungry visitors and their carmen, a curator 
in Sabbath tweeds and straw hat demanded of 
us a shilling entrance fee (as to some Barnum 
exhibition) we could have wept for very 
vexation, such a disenchantment we had, so 
British a scene was there before us. 

1 However, we had not come to Stonehenge 
for weeping ; so, making the best of things— 
as bicyclists must in this merry England—-we 
passed the turnstile, took warning of the 
notices strewn upon the grass, and ventured 
among the stones. But even here disenchant- 
ment held. Somehow one’s imagination 
seemed fenced as with barbed wire and one’s 
vision shadowed by menacing truncheon. 
Round every stone an eye seemed peering ; 
one was uneasy, fearful, and at last, not 
in desperation but in resignation, one flung 
visions to the winds, stepped boldly to the 
altar stone, and made friends with the con- 
stable. 

Well, he proved worth knowing, as good to 
look upon as he was to hear. His frank blue 
eyes met one like spear-points, his face showed 
honest as its sunburn ; had it not been for his 
uniform (and it surely was toned by good wind 
and sunshine) one might, even in sight of 
fence and turnstile, have fancied him some 
scholar-rustic come in across the downs to 
share his store of knowledge. One liked his 
burring tongue, his easy manner, his simplicity 


‘ 


of mind and nature and speech, his sunny 
humour, his intelligence, and his good sense. 
Compared with your professional guide of 
commerce he was as the dome of St. Peter’s 
to our novelist’s balloon. His was real know- 
ledge and no facile parrot stuff ; something not 
sucked from a guide book, but coming of 
original reading and observation, of local 
tradition and lore. 

For him it was evident pleasure just to 
wander among the stones, naming them and 
relating their history—relating, mind you, 
without any moralising, for all his stones were 
solid facts. He had no delusions. Never 
had he seen a Druid go stepping through the 
moonlight along the great avenue, and the 
barrows which he pointed out held only bones 
and what he called “relics of the bronze age.” 
Yet he was a man among constables, one who 


knew far more than his duty and did his duty _ 


pleasurably. One could but stare at him in 
amaze —he standing there in full contrast 
with his London brother—the while he talked 
of mortises and tenons, circles and ellipses, 
imposts and uprights; whilst he quoted Sir 
John Lubbock on the origin of tumuli and 
recounted certain astronomical observations 
of his own by the altar of sacrifice. 


Then, coming to other matters, he talked ; 


of landlords and Americans, of fence and 
turnstile, of himself and his experiences. He 
liked being on duty there; was seldom weary 
and never dull, enjoyed the good air and sun- 
shine and the company of visitors, thought 
turnstile and fence and himself all pure 
necessities. People, he said, were so thought- 
less and heartless, such hogs many of 
them in their ways, that nothing but barbed 
wire and the fear of the law might preserve 
Stonehenge from ruin and desecration, and 
the turnstiles must click many thousand times 
before sufficient money was raised to cover 
the cost of restoration. How many shillings, 
for- instance, would pay for clamping that 
cracked stone inside the scaffolding and for 
setting it upright; how many to replace the 
stones which had fallen in the morning of 
the new century ; how many to build a concrete 
foundation round that leaning stone on the 
south side? Money? It would take piles of 
money. He thought the wire fence must 
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Porrit 


The policeman stationed at Stonehenge to protect the stones from 
“Tommy Atkins,” the War Office navvies, and the crowds of thoughtless 


holiday-makers 


\ 
remain always ; thought a project was in hand 
to build an hotel on the Amesbury slope, 
thought an hotel would be no better than the 
turnstile or a refreshment bar no worse than 
the directions on the hurdles ; thought many 
of the tourists strange cattle and the Americans 
strangest of all. Ah! wonderful people were 
the Americans. Why, only the other day one 
had sworn to him by Jupiter that he would 
have every stone in Southampton Harbour 
before Christmas Day. “He did surely, sir, 
and wouldn’t that be a foolish thing to do, for 
where in the world could you find a place for 
Stonehenge but just here ?” 

He looked round as he spoke out across 
those wonderful downs, and I followed his eyes 
admiring with him and agreeing with him. 
You remember how Tess and Angel Clare 
came up the slope one tragic night and heard 
the wind moaning among the trilithons ; how 
Tess went to sleep on the great stone, and 
how as she slept Angel saw the detectives 
come closing in upon them, this way from 
Salisbury and that way from Amesbury and 
across there from the pitiless north, And 
now Tess has gone, but the policeman has. 
come and he will stay. Then you will re- 
member how, on another memorable occasion, 
the hero of Zavengro came across that “ tract 
of moosry undulating ground,” and being filled 
with the spirit of Stonehenge cast himself 
reverently on his face beneath the transverse 
stone. Afterwards a shepherd came in across. 
the downs, leant on his crook within the circle 
and answered wisely whilst our hero dis- 
coursed. You must read that discourse again. 
You must learn by heart the words that end 
it. “ Whenever that stone,” cried our hero, 
“which English hands never raised, is by 
English hands thrown down, woe, woe, woe 
to the English race. Spare it English! 
Hengist spared it!” Well, I think England 
will spare it, and I think England at last 
is waking to a sense of the pricelessness 
of her possession; therefore, just for 
the present and as earnest of better things, let 
us look kindly upon its fence and turnstile 
and not shrink from our friend the constable: 
He is a good fellow, nor can | say that he fits. 
Stonehenge any worse than a cyclist in 
knickerbockers. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


dana 
MISS LOUIE FREEAR IN “A CHINESE HONEYMOON” AT THE STRAND 


Miss Frecar plays the part of Fi Fi, a waitress, in A Chinese Honeymoon (produced at the Strand on October 5) 
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A STUDY IN MAKE-UP—YOUNG MR. GILBERT HARE AS THE ELDERLY LORD STEYNE 


Bassano 


Mr. Gilbert Hare is following in the steps of his father by his masterly studies of old men. One still remembers his appearance as the roué in The Gay Lord Quex, 
and his picture of Lord Steyne in Becky Sharp at the Prince of Wales's Theatre is extraordinarily clever ‘ 


he season has scarcely begun and yet 
several of the plays with which it opened 
have been withdrawn already. The Whirl 
of the Town has closed at the Century. At 
the St. James’s Zhe Elder Miss Blossom 
has given way to The Likeness of the Night, 
a somewhat sombre study by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, which I saw on its production at 
Fulham. Zhe Last of the Dandies is now 
in full swing at Her Majesty’s. Mr. Arthur 
Roberts has vanished from the Globe, which 
will soon be a thing of the past itself. The 
Night of the Party is also nearing its end 
and The Emerald Jsle will soon be only a 
memory, having to be withdrawn to make way 
for the Christmas bill, to be supplied by 
Captain Basil Hood. At the Princess’s that 
tear-compelling melodrama, 7wo Little Vaga- 
bonds, is once again to the front, and Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother repeats her masterly per- 
formance as one of the vagabonds, while 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan, fresh from farce at the 
Strand, plays the other. The Court has put 
on a triple bill made up of farce and song, 
with Mr. R. C. Herz, one of the most versatile 
of our young players, and Mr. John Le Hay 
in the bill. 


r. Gillman has hit upon a novel and 
clever scheme-for the entertainment 
of the children who visit the Crystal Palace 
during the Christmas holidays. He is ar- 
ranging a children’s exhibition, presenting 
everything a child requires from the date of 
its arrival upon this planet to the hour when 
it becomes a young person. There will be 
a great gallery of pretty children in paintings 
and photographs, a library of children’s 
books, a collection of the vehicles of children, 
a model nursery, and a model schoolroom. 
Then there will be a children’s fancy fair and 
toy exhibition, the maypole, the Christmas tree, 
and little operettas and other entertainments 
will be presented entirely by children. A 
circus and a pantomime dealing with the sins 
of our old friend Blue Beard will help to 
complete the Palace Christmas programme. 


[2c2n¢ has seen two new plays before 

London, for Mr. Edward Terry gave 
Belfast the first choice of Mr. T. Edgar 
Pemberton’s play, Mothering Sunday, while 
Dublin got the benefit of After All, a 


NEWS FROM THE 


PLAYHOUSES. 


dramatisation by the Rev. Freeman Wills 
and the Rev. Frederick Langbridge of Eugene 
Aram. Mothering Sunday deals with the old 
English custom of children living away from 
home to visit their parents on Mid-Lent Sunday 
and bring gifts to their mother. The action of 
the play takes place during the week before the 
Mid-Lent Sunday and is chiefly occupied with 
the love affairs of the rector’s and blacksmith’s 
sons, two college friends who have come home 
for Mothering Sunday. Mr, Terry is admi- 
rably suited by the part of the Rev. Arthur 
Chervil, the old rector, a delightful compound 
of simplicity and goodness. Mr. Terry has 
two other new plays, Ze Purple Lady, by an 
American writer, and You Never Know, by 
Mr. Gilbert Dale. 


ANG Mr. Harvey at present has some in- 

tention of producing a new drama 
entitled After Al/ at a London theatre next 
spring a short reference to it may be made 
here. The story was suggested by Lord 
Lytton’s novel, Eugene Aram, but it differs 
from that tragedy in two very important 
incidents. In the first place Aram’s murder 
of Daniel Clarke is, in the stage version, not 
committed for robbery. Clarke has seduced 
Aram’s sister. The girl deserted comes to 
the brother, a poor student of eighteen, for 
protection. Bullied by the owner of his 
lodging for rent Aram pleads for time, and 
his sister, frightened by the virago, drowns 
herself. It is when Clarke applies a foul 
name to the dead girl that Aram’s knife leaps 
out and kills him. Immediately afterwards 
Aram learns that he became, by the death of 
a relative, a rich man. So ends the prologue, 


he first act shows Aram sixteen years later, 

a grave, thoughtful man, living in the 
country struggling against the love that he 
bears for Madeline Orchard. The girl quarrels 
with her cousin Walter and eventually accepts 
Eugene’s love. Then the only witness of his 
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crime comes upon the scene for blackmail, 
and Eugene is denounced to Walter, who 
happens to be the son of Daniel Clarke, as 
the murderer of his father. There is a strong 
scene here which ends in Walter admitting 
that Aram was justified. On his wedding 
morning Eugene is arrested, but to save Made- 
line from indirect association with a crime 
he denies his guilt when tried. The jury 
acquit him, and Aram is about to go away 
from the court but Madeline insists on going 
with him, His protests are in vain. Then 
he tells her that he was not innocent, and 
when she recoils from him in horror he walks 
alone up a long flight of steps out into the 
world to be a wanderer. 


A fier All was produced for one week at 

the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on October 7, 
and on the first night was not over until twelve 
o'clock. It contains many declamatory 
speeches that ought to have been cut, a 
course that was not followed when shortening 
the play. There are strong moments in 
After All, and there it holds the attention 
well. In a speech at the end Mr. Harvey 
stated that Mr. Frederick Langbridge, one of 
the authors, was also largely responsible for 
the writing of Zhe Only Way. Mr. Lang- 
bridge, by the way, is a Protestant clergyman 
residing in the south of Ireland. 


Ga Green is the Alhambra’s delightful 

form of confession that its patrons have 
no use for orthodox ballet. It is not a 
ballet; it is bright musical entertainment that 
takes three-quarters of an hour out of the 
evening before the spectator thinks a quarter 
of the time has sped. Do you want some 
charming songs well sung, Miss Ruth Daven- 
port and Mr. Ian Colquhoun can oblige you ; 
do you require some dances bright, brief, and 
alluring, there are Edith Slack, Patty Ryder, 
Lily Bircham, and one or two others waiting 
to dance for you. There is music, from the 
fluent pen of Mr. Byng for the most part, that 
is never out of touch with the proceedings, 
and dresses that are daring yet pretty. Nay, 
more, there is a coherent story for those who 
care to follow it, a tale that introduces us to 
the blacksmith «who gave so many young 
couples the opportunity for leisured repent- 
ance by marrying them in haste. 
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Count D’Orsay and some Great Dandies. 


These pletures are interesting in view of the play, The Last of the Dandies, which Mr. Clyde Fitch has written for Mr. Tree, Mr. Fitch has already written a 


play in which Beau Brummel appears. Count D'Orsay is the hero of his new play. 
in Stevenson’s and Henley’s playlet is memorable, 
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“BEAU” NASH (1674-1762) 


Richard Nash was a Welshman. When a 
student of the Inner Temple he distin- 
guished himself as a leider of fashion with 
so little finance behind him that his friends 
suspected him of being a highwayman. His 
love of gambling drew him to Bath in 1705. 
“There was,” we are told, ‘‘a whimsical 
refinement in his person, dress, and be- 
haviour which was habitual to anf sat so 
easily upon him that no stranger who came 
to Bath ever expressed any surprise at his 
manner and appearance.” He did a great 
deal for the town, which ultimately voted 
him a pension of {10 a month and buried 
him in the abbey 


is 
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“BEAU” BRUMMEL (1778-1840) 


George Bryan Brummel started life with a 
fortune and came into notice while a boy at 
Eton, where he was known as “Buck” 
Brummell. He became a great friend of the 
Regent, who frequently went to Chesterfield 
Street to see the beau dress, and ‘stayed 
cn to dinner, prolonged into an orgie far into 
the night.". He knew everybody who was 
anybody, amused the beaux by his wit and the 
belles by his sentimental verses. In 1816 he 
had to fly to France on account of his gamb- 
ling debts, and he dragged on a miserable 
career of debt and disease for twenty-four 
years until he died a complete wreck in an 
asylum in the little town of Caen 


“er 3 La. 


DAAWDOIES. 


Mr. Tree has shown us how far he can be a dandy, for his Beau Austin 
Mr. Tree's brother, Mr. Max Beerbohm, has written a delightful essay on dandies in his “ Works," 1496 


CHEVALIER D’'ORSAY (1801-52) 


Alfred Guillaume Gabriel Count d'Orsay was 
born in Paris and became a buck from the 
moment he was set apart in the nursery asa 
page tothe Emperor. He first visited London 
for the coronation of George IV. and became 
a society success. He met the Blessingtons 
and Lord Byron at Genoa in 1423, and in 
1831 he came to England with the widow, 
Lady Blessington, whose stepdaughter he 
had married and left. During the next twenty 
ears he was a leader of E.shion, and was 
amous both as an artist and as a sculptor. 
Like nearly all the beaux he came to finan- 
cial grief. He was 6 ft. high, had very small 
hands and feet, hazel eyes, and chestnut hair 
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Miss Maude Fealy at the Lyceum. 


Fealy plays the part of Miss Faulkner, the girl who owns the letters for which Sherlock Holmes is searching, In the end, by a curious 
stroke of irony, she falls in love with the great detective 
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MR. FFRANGCON-DAVIES 
The baritone 


“[ehe musical season has got an excellent 

start. The Queen’s Hall alone supplies 
a splendid variety, and in addition Mr. 
Newman has undertaken the management 
of the Crystal Palace Saturday “ Pops.” 


M:* Mark Hambourg, the pianist, is one of 

Mr. Newman’s draws this season. He 
is one of the seven children (all 
musical) of Professor Hambourg, 
a distinguished pupil of Rubin- 
‘stein. Born in Bogutchar, South 
Russia, in the year 1879 he owes 
his early training in music entirely 
to his father. Professor Ham- 
bourg gave his son no regular 
lessons on the pianoforte until he 
was seven years old, and even then 
a lesson never lasted longer than 
half-an-hour. He took him to 
hear good music as often as 
possible, and did all he could to 
‘develop the boy’s intellect by 
general culture. 


gANy the age of nine young Mark 

‘made his first appearance 
at an orchestral concert in Moscow, 
and was instantly hailed as a 
youthful prodigy. He came over 
to England, took London by storm, 
and toured all over the British 
Isles. For a boy of ten his 
technique was marvellous, and the 
intelligent way he rendered his 
pieces astonished everyone. 


At the “prodigy period” he 

went into retirement and 
became a pupil of Leschetizky. 
He never accepted any fees for 
the boy’s instruction, and the 
money which thus accumulated 
has been devoted to a “ Ham- 
bourg” scholarship for deserving 


pupils. 


Ss years ago Mr. Hambourg 

resumed his public career 
cand since then has given recitals 
all over the world. His 7épertoire contains 
twenty of the most celebrated concertos 
extant as wellas some 400 works of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Brahms, and 
Liszt. His next concert is on a Saturday 
afternoon, December 21, when he will play a 
gavotte of his own composition, 


is at that moment representing. 


In the 


Concert-room. 


M r. David Ffrangcon-Davies, the baritone, 

who will sing at the Symphony Concert 
on November 23 and at the performance of 
Elijah on December 12, is one of our mst 
accomplished singers. He was born in North 
Wales and was educated at Friars School, 
Bangor. Having obtained a classical exhi- 
bition at Jesus College, Oxford, he graduated 
in due course and becaniea clergyman in the 
Churchof England. His last clerical appoint- 
ment was in the East-end of London. He 
studied singing with Mr. Edwin Holland, 
Mr. Richard Latter, and Mr. William Shake- 
speare, and made his first appearance 
at Drury Lane in Lohengrin during the 
régime of Sir Augustus Harris. Then he 
appeared in /vanhoe at the Royal English 


Opera House. 
M* Ffranggon- Davies next turned his 
attention to oratorio. One has often 
observed that the best exponents of oratorio 
are those who have had a good histrionic 
training. Mr. Davies possesses the wonderful 
power of vividly portraying the character he 
He has sung 


MR. MARK HAMBOURG 
The pianist 


the whole gamut of oratorio all over the world 
in English andin German. A fact well worth 
noticing is that Mr. Davies, a Britisher, was 
engaged by the Philharmonic Society in Berlin 
to sing during last month the baritone solo 
work in the B minor Mass of Bach, In 
February next he will sing in Ac#s and Galatea 
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MR. PHILIP BROZEL 


The tenor 


at the Sing Akademie under Herr Schumann, 
This is the sixth engagement offered to 
Mr. Davies by that celebrated conductor. 


{or the last three years Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies has resided in Berlin and has 
sung at all the principal concerts from 
Kénigsberg to Geneva. He has also sung 
in America for twelve consecutive 
seasons, and as an instance of the 
stress under which he works I need 
only mention that he finished the 
Weingartner Kain concerts in 
Munich on December 28 and sang 
in the Auditorium, Chicago, for 
the Apollo Club on January 18. 
He finished his work in the States 
on September 16, returned to 
Berlin, and came over to England 
for the Queen’s Hall concert on 
October 1. His London engage- 
ments ended on October 16, and 
three days later he sang in Bach’s 
B minor Mass in Berlin under the 
conductorship of Siegfried Ochs. 
In the midst of all this work he 
has found time to write a book, 


M r. Philip Brozel, the tenor, was 

born in Prussia, and at a 
critical time in his life had the 
good fortune to meet Mr. John 
Rutson, philanthropist and patron 
of music. The result was that 
Mr. Rutson interested himself in 
the young Prussian and gave him 
the opportunity of pursuing his 
musical studies at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


M: Brozel made his début in 

Pagliacci at Covent Garden 
in the year 1894 under the late Sir 
Augustus’ Harris. In the follow- 
ing season he played in Don 
Giovanni with Madame Patti. 
When Zvistan and Isolde was 
first given in London with the 
English version Mr. Brozel took 
the part of Tristan. About three 
weeks ago he made his first appearance 
as Siegfried when the opera was played in 
Birmingham and received most eulogistic 
notices in all the papers. His 7éfertoire 
includes, among other works, Faust, Romeo 
and Juliet, Aida, Carmen, T annhduser and 
Lohengrin, He is a naturalised Englishman. 
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MISS GODWYNNE EARLE AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


merica has sent us no_brighter music-hall 
artist than .Miss Carrie Scott, who 
during the Jast twelve months: has become 
one of the leading attractions at the principal 
London and provincial variety theatres. She 
is. assisted in her “act” by a ’cute little 
piccaninny, who .is himself a miniature 
comedian of no inconsiderable ability. The 
youngster, he is thirteen years old, forms 
the quaintest of contrasts to Miss Scott in 
size and colour, and his queer coon dancing 
is remarkably clever. Miss Scott simply 
bubbles over with sheer good 
spirits when she faces the 
footlights and uses a._pleasant 
voice in~ captivating style. 
In America her. chief suc- 
cesses were gained by her 
impersonations of what are 
known as “ Bowery. girls,’ 
to whom there is really no 
true equivalent in this coun- 
try. Last Christmas Miss 
Scott appeared in- one of 
the Edinburgh pantomimes, 
and next Christmas is. en- 
gaged for the production 
at the chief Birmingham 
theatre. Of course, the picca- 
ninny goes with her wherever 
she works, and the two are 
as devoted to each other as 
could well be. 


M arguerite Cornille is back 

at the Palace. She is 
one of the few singers on the 
English variety stage who 
can convey to an audience a 
proper idea of the best con- 
tinental artists, only their 
vulgarity finds no imitation 
in her performance. ' Most of 
our popular singers of the 
lighter stage have managed 
to dispense with a voice and 
an ear for music; a chorus 
that will be taken up by the 
house suffices to cover their 
defects. Mdlle. Cornille has 
a voice that is pleasant even 
though it is small. She 
gives me the impression of 
understanding music, and 


VARIETY 
ENTERTAINERS. 


though she dresses in manner that conforms 
to the public wish she displays considerable 
taste in the selection of her costumes and 
has a good eye for colour. She possesses the 
rare gift of reticence. 


MISS CARRIE SCOTT AND HER NIPPER 
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goes at Christmas, 


iss Godwynne Earle, the clever mimic at 

the Palace Theatre, made her first 
appearance about four years ago. Then she 
spent three years at the Tivoli and Oxford, 


- went for a season to the Garrick Theatre, 


and played the principal comedy part in Dox 
Quixote at the Lyric Theatre with Mr. Arthur 
Roberts. She has played principal (panto- 
mime) girl in the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, andthe Royal, Manchester, where she: 
This year she has been at 
the Palace Theatre eight consecutive months. 
She stays in London all next 
year and returns to the Palace 
for over four months, after 
that she thinks of going to 
some towns on the Continent. 
Her sister is Miss Frances ~ 
Earle, whom we have. seen 
at the Prince of Wales’s, the 
Criterion, and the Gaiety. 


Sousa’s band has met with 
‘a hearty welcome in 
England. Several’ of the 
leading variety houses wanted. 
to secure the services of the 
‘band; needless’ to’ add, 
while they were putting up a 
market value that was already 
high Mr. Sousa and the 
syndicate running him stood 
quietly and modestly in the 
background. Big figures were 
named, and not until some 
thousands of pounds had been 
offered for a short series of 
performances did the compe- 
tition end, leaving the Empire ~ 
Theatre’s directors in posses- 
sion of the band. . There will 
be some dozen concerts under 
the Empire’s direction, begin- 
ning about the middle of 
November, and: part at least 
w ll be held at the Empire. 
I am told that the syndicate: 
which brought Sousa te Eng- 
land had covered its outlay 
before the popular conductor 
arrived on our shores, and 
since then it has been engaged 
in the pleasant task of adding. 
large sums to large profits. 
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Two Plays which New York is Enjoying. 
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“MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY” AT MRS. FISKE’S NEW THEATRE 7 


Mr. A. E. W. Mason's pretty story has been adapted by Anne Crawford Flexner for Mrs. Fiske’s new theatre, the Manhattan. This scene occurs in the third act. 
Mrs, Fiske plays the part of Miranda and Mr. Robert T. Haines that of Luke Charnock. That clever actor, Mr. J. E. Dodson, is the Ralph Warriner 


Byron 
DAVID WARFIELD IN ‘*THE AUCTIONEER” AT THE BIJOU THEATRE 
Mr. David W~:field is famous all over America for his character acting as a Jewish pedlar, and a three-act comedy dealing with a Jewish auctioneer by Lee Arthur and Charles 
Klein has been. built up round -him.- The play opens in the auction store of Simon Levy(Mr. Warfield) in the Five Points, carries the characters to a fashionable part of 
Lexington Avenue, where the pedlar, becoming rich and having sold his business, tries to move into uptown society, and finally, after the wrecking of his fortune, lands 
him on Twenty-third Street near Sixth Avenue, again a hawker of wares on the kerbstone, This picture shows Simon in his store in the first act 


£29 
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Miss May Palfrey in her Dressing-room at the Avenue. 
COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


Miss May Palfrey, who plays the part of the foolish married woman in her husband’s (Mr. Weedon Grossmith) play, The Night of thé Party, at the Vaudeville, made her 
first appearance in Drury Lane pantomime at Christmas, 1890, This picture, which has been taken by Mr, F, G. Hodsoll, shows Miss Palfrey and her dresser 
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The Footman in “The Night of the Party.” 


COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


i - her by Mr. Arthur Eldred, who plays the part of Lord Dalston’s insolent young 
i hows Miss Palfrey in her dressing-room, where tea is being brought to y R 
as ieoaaan in the fate! Notice the cleverness with which Mr. Hodsoll, who took the picture, has managed to get the reflection in the mirror 
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A Playful Piccaninny. 
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Miss Ada Brooke, 174, Preston Street, 
Brighton, to Mrs. Brooke, 349, Bury 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

November 14, 1900. 

DEAREST MAMMA,— You were quite right 

when you told me that if I came to a really 

good boarding-house at Brighton during the 

‘season I might very likely pick up a man with 

money, but I venture to say that you never 

could have dreamt that I should so soon be 

‘successful. Here have I been at Brighton for 

three days only and have already got a most 

eligible young man under the wheels of my 
chariot. He isa Mr. James Campbell, and was 
until lately in the Foreign Office, but having 
come into a good deal of money has given 
up his appointment. I heard Miss Potter, the 
landlady, tell one of the boarders that he has 
at least £3,000 a year, and as Miss Potter 

knows Mr. Campbell and his family well I 

-daresay that it is true. 

Now he has taken a violent fancy to me, 
and shows it in a very unmistakable fashion. 
He scarcely ever takes his eyes off me and 
pays me as much attention as is possible in a 
boarding-house like this. With any sort of 
Juck I ought to succeed, and it shan’t be my 
fault if [ don’t. Before I came I am told that 
he seemed to have taken a fancy to a Miss 
Smith who is staying here, but now he 
‘scarcely speaks to her. She is a quiet, insig- 
nificant little person, and I need hardly say 
that I don’t fear her as a rival. More to- 
morrow.—Your affectionate daughter, ADA. 


Mrs. Brooke to Miss Ada Brooke. 
November 15, 1900. 
My DEAR CHILD,—I need scarcely tell you 
‘how delighted I was to get your letter. I 
think that you are managing admirably, and 
you certainly do credit to my careful bringing 
up. Children are so disappointing as a rule, 
but I will say, my dear Ada, that you are.a 
‘brilliant exception. And now let me give you 
a little advice in reference to this, the n.ost 
important matter that has ever come into your 
life. Now above all make yourself a. little 
difficile. Believe me, it is the only way. to 
deal with men. If the creatures see, or think 
they see, that you are “setting your cap” at 
them, whatever that may mean, they will 
either get shy or else lose their inclination for 
the pursuit. Let the man run after you, not 
you after the man. When he asks you to 
come to the theatre or go out to lunch, or to 
take you for a walk, only consent about once 
out of three times. He will then see that the 
golden apple is not going to fall into his 
mouth just because he condescends to wish 
it. Talking of golden apples sets me thinking 
of another thing. The morning you left it 
‘struck me that you had put too much golden 
wash on that pretty little head of yours. I 
meant to speak to you about it on the way:to 
Victoria, but somehow or other it escaped my 
memory. You usually manage your’ hair so 
well that I would defy anybody to detect that 
it was not exactly natural. From experience 
I have discovered that the two things that 
men most dislike are false teeth and false 
hair, As to the former you have nothing to 
‘conceal; pray be careful about the latter. 
With regard to Miss Smith I think that you 
have nothing to fear. She is evidently what 


DHE GA TREER: 


A FATAL GUST. - - 
A COMPLETE STORY. By F. C. Philips. 


the French call wne guantité négligeable, 
but for all that be very careful of her. Those 
quiet and demure girls are generally very sly 
and scheming, so mind you keep your eyes 
open. And now good-bye, dearest Ada.—Ever 
your affectionate mother, CLARA BROOKE. 


Miss Ruth Smith to Miss Margaret 
Soames. 
17A, Preston Street, Brighton, 
. November 20, 1900. 

DEAREST MADGE,—I do wish that you were 
here. When one is feeling miserable it is 
such a comfort to have someone near you in 
whom to confide. And I am feeling so very 
miserable. However, dear Madge, as I can- 
not tell you my troubles I will write them. 

About a fortnight ago we had a new 
arrival—a Miss Brooke. She has made quite a 
sensation here. Sheisa fine girl—tall, with a 
beautiful figure—and although I don’t like her 
face it is certainly remarkably handsome. She 
is very vivacious and has a great deal to say 
for herself, and she seems to have captivated 
all the men in this boarding-house. When I 
last wrote you will recollect my saying how 
much I liked Mr. Campbell and how well we 
were getting on together, and I gave you a 
hint asa hope that had sprung up in my 
heart. Mr. Campbell was so nice to me and 
so attentive, and seemed to prefer poor little 
me to anybody else in the place. But since 
the advent of Miss Brooke all is changed. 
When she first came he told me that he did 
not like her and that he thought her loud and 
fast, but now he seems to be completely 
under her spell and never happy when he is 
away from her. Mr. Campbell appears to 
avoid me, and though, of course, he is civil 
and polite when we do meet, yet his whole 
manner has entirely changed. I cannot help 
feeling, dear, very hurt and wounded although, 
of course, I know that there is nothing much 
in me to admire, and I quite understand a 
man being more attracted to a girl like Miss 
Brooke. However,.I must make the best of 
it, I suppose, although, dearest Madge, I did 
so hope that he was getting to like me. He 
as good as told me so the evening before she 
came. The post is going out so I must say 
good-bye.—Ever very affectionately yours, 
RUTH. 


Miss Ada Brooke to Mrs. Brooke. 

: November 20, 1900. 
DEAREST MAMMA,—Nothing could possibly 
be going better. Mr. Campbell is more éfrzs 
than ever. I have learned. three of his 
favourite songs. He is very pleased and is 
most enthusiastic about my voice. We have 
been to the theatre and for several long walks. 
Thank heaven the weather is beautiful. It is 
just like Nice. He has not actually said any- 
thing that I could construe into an offer of 
marriage, but he has gone very near it. How- 
ever, I must not be impatient. Everything 
will come as I wish, and I have never felt so 
happy in my life. 

Perhaps you are right about my hair. I 
have begun to tone it down, although Mr, 
‘Campbell admired it yesterday and said that 
he thought it was the most beautiful hair he 
had ever seen. I have ordered a dress at a 
very nice shop in North Street. Rather dear 
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—fifteen guineas. It is a kind of dove colour, 
the shade that Mr. Campbell says that he 
likes. I have also invested in a love of a 
false fringe which exactly matches my hair. 
It will be very convenient to wear under my 
hat when walking on the front as my own 
fringe gets out of curl with the sea spray, and 
what is worse is getting a trifle thin. 

I will report progress every day. Prepare 
for something startling at any moment. How 


. mortified those horrid Bristowe girls will be 


when I return to town engaged to a man with 
43,000 ayear! Fond love.—Your affectionate 
daughter, ADA, 


James Campbell, 174, Preston S treet, 
Brighton, to John Holmes, Hare Court, 
Temple. 


November 20, 1900. 

DEAR JACK,—I want to see you much, and 
as I can’t get up to town would you mind 
running down here from Saturday to Mon- 
day ? I could, of course, put you up. I say 
that I can’t get up to town, and it is for this 
reason, my dear old chap. I am chained 
here, yes, positively chained. 

The truth is this. At last I have fallen 
under the spell of the enchantress. I am 
absolutely madly in love. How I have often 
laughed with you about this sort of thing ; 
how I have ridiculed it! But the cup has 
come to my lips at last and I suppose that I 
must drink its contents. : 

The lady is a Miss Brooke who has been 
staying in this house for some little time. 
She is very beautiful—not only in my eyes, 
for everybody is attracted to her. She has 
a perfect figure and a lovely face, and what I 
admire most a wealth of beautiful golden 
hair. Then, too, she is so clever and well 
informed, and talks so excellently ; but what 
is best of all her nature is as simple as that 
of a child. She is so different to the designing 
minxes one meets nowadays. I think that I 
am getting on well with her, but I am so 
nervous about the whole business that I am 
hardly a good judge of the real state of affairs. 
Anyhow, I am going to risk it in a few days 
and propose to her. I made up my mind to 
marry some few months ago, but up to now I 
never met anyone I cared for enough to ask 
her to be my wife. Stay, there is a nice, 
quiet, ladylike little girl, a Miss Smith, stay- 
ing here, to whom I believe I was getting 
positively attached when Miss Brooke came 
upon the scene. Since then it is unnecessary 
to say that I have thought no more about her. 

Wish me. luck, my dear old boy, and 
believe me yours always, JIM. 


Mrs. Brooke to Miss Ada Brooke. 
November 21, 1900. 
DEAREST ADA,—Your letter was indeed wel- 
come, You seem to have played your cards 
extremely well. You scarcely need advice 
from me; and if I do offer you any it is only - 
to say that I think that you may as well now 
assume a more affectionate demeanour, and, 
to speak plainly, compel Mr. Campbell to 
propose.. There should be no further pro- 
crastination on his part, nor should you allow 
any. He must really not put his declaration 
off any longer. There is an old Spanish 
proverb in which I entirely believe. It is that 
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“in the village of by and by will be found 
the hostelry of never.” Iam longing for your 
next letter which I feel confident will tell me 
of your engagement.—With fond love, ever 
your affectionate mother, CLARA BROOKE. 


Miss Ada Brooke to Mrs. Brooke. 
November 30, 1900. 

DEAR MAMMA,—I have awful news! I 
can scarcely hold my pen while I write. The 
most dreadful thing has just happened! It 
is all over; of that I am certain. 

Mr. Campbell and I went out for a walk 
on the pier before lunch this morning. I 
must tell you that I had taken your advice 
and [ was bringing him along capitally. 
Directly we left the house he began to speak 
to me in almost affectionate terms, and by the 
time we reached the pier his language was 
warmer still. It was blowing half a gale of 
wind, and any other time I should not have 
gone on the pier. But as it was absolutely 
deserted I thought it best to do so in order 


to bring matters to a climax. And I was 
right. We had scarcely reached the middle 
of the pier when Mr. Campbell said, ‘‘ There 
is a matter I have been wanting to speak to 
you about for some time, and which is very 
dear to my heart.” He paused, and I was in 
a whirl of expectation. At this moment a 
terrific gust of wind burst on us, and my 
hat became unpinned and_ blew off my head, 
accompanied by my fringe. Mr, Campbell 
ran after them, and if I live to be a hundred 
I shall never forget his look of disgust as he 
handed them back tome. Iwas within an 
ace of fainting on the spot. We returned 
home scarcely speaking a word, and he never 
put in an appearance at lunch. I am dis- 
tracted and cannot write any more.—Your 
unhappy daughter, ADA. 


James Campbell to John Holmes. 
Brighton, December 3, 1900. 
DEAR JACK,—You will think me a curious 
kind of a fellow and as changeable as a 
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woman. The truth is I havealtered my mind. 
I have been entirely disillusioned with regard. 
to Miss Brooke. The reason I cannot give to 
you or to anyone else, nor shall I ever do so. 
Suffice it to say that itis a matter that in no: 
way affects that young lady’s character or re- 
putation, You will recollect. my writing to: 
you about Miss Smith. Well, this morning I 
asked her to marry me and she has consented. 
I need only look into her honest blue eyes to 
assure myself that I shall be happy with her. 
I am very thankful that I was not hopelessly 
entangled in the other quarter. 

I am coming up to town for a few hours. 
the day after to-morrow and will look you up. 
—Yours always, JIM. 


Telegram from Miss Ada Brooke to 
Mrs. Brooke. 


December 3, 1900. 
All over. Expect me to-night. No use 
stopping here any longer. 


IN THE LOUNGE.—A Recollection and an Impression. 


here the tribes of men assemble there are 
a few who attract the attention that the 
majority repel. Comfort and contentment do 
nothing to make a man remarkable; they 
prepare him for sacrifice on the altar of time 
as the Romans prepared cattle for the altars 
of their gods, albeit less attractively. Ambition 
and unaccustomed hardships that follow fallen 
fortunes are apt to make a man interesting at 
his own expense. 

The lounge of the Empire Theatre, the 
most cosmopolitan club in the world, afforded 
me my first meeting with Duncan Fraser, the 
man whose name rang through the town in 
the late seventies leaving an echo that rever- 
berated through a decade. I seldom passed 
through the house without seeing him there, 
and his presence arrested me on every occasion, 
whether the lounge was crowded with the 
blue blood of a mid season or the moneyed 
nothingness of the unfashionable months. 
He was a gentleman, so much was proclaimed 
by the face, figure, hands, feet, and above all 
by the gift of deportment which is hereditary 
and cannot be acquired. Though many men 
greeted him effusively he had no friends, and 
though many women smiled upon him he had 
no fancies ; neither house nor stage seemed 
to exist for him as for other people, and yet his 
evenings were devoted to the one spot. 

One night a South American of the 
sort called “magnate,” whose well-meant 
vulgarities are fuel to the fires of a half- 
penny press, was talking to Fraser as I 
passed at a moment when the artificial 
darkness required for the exhibition on the 
stage of living pictures yielded suddenly to 
the equally artificial light. The “magnate” 
introduced us briefly and unrequested ; our 
curt acknowledgment of the introduction 
would have revealed to a man of finer mould 
the folly of his ways. I had avoided an 
introduction of set purpose that I might 
continue to imagine vaguely what manner 
of man he was and find the interest in theory 
that is often denied to fact. The name woke 
to memory a number of half-forgotten stories 
ofa man well-born, well-educated, a fine sports- 
man, and _ all-round athlete who in accordance 
with one of life’s strange ironies had been a 
failure in every serious undertaking of his life. 

His estates, mortgaged up to the hilt, 
afforded a modest income that kept his wife, 


from whom he was separated, in decent 
poverty ; his name was the property of the 
man in the street and the smart chorus girl, it 
was written in bold type in the pages of the 
town’s scandal chronicle. Prosperous men of 
his own tribe with seats in each House and 
the burden of an imaginary responsibility upon 
their shoulders forgot to recognise him; the 
class of persons to whom the term “ outsiders ” 
is vulgularly yet shrewdly applied sought for 
him and he was to be found. 

At supper parties in honour of youth and 
pleasure and in country houses of the wrong sort 
he was a familiar figure ; he could ride to hounds 
over the roughest country, shoot game cleanly 
and without mistakes, and seldom failed to kill 
pigeons whether he found them in the woods, 
at the card tables, or in the billiard-rooms, 
He could accommodate himself to all men, 
but his company put any but gentlemen at a 
disadvantage. ‘I always knew Blank for a 
cad,” said a man to me one night speaking of 
a much-moneyed South African, “but if 
he doesn’t want to proclaim the fact to all 
the world why does he stand in the middle 
of the Moorish Bar talking to Fraser ?” 

Our acquaintance grew, without degene- 
rating, into intimacy. We were two unheeded 
spectators of an interesting aspect of the social 
drama ; I had played no part init and he had 
forgotten his. The old position he had for- 
feited, while it led to embarrassing encounters 
from time to time, attracted many who lacked 
none of his faults and all the qualities of his 
defects ; in dealing with these men he was 
merciless. Sufficient for the nameless for- 
tunate to see the leaders of amusement defer 
to Fraser, to see the owners of racing stables 
where the unexpected always happened tak- 
ing counsel with him, to note how the jockeys 
who were no respecters of persons deferred to 
him. Even the Duke of X., prince of sports- 
men, turning his head away as he passed 
through the lounge from his box,’said to his 
companion, “I can’t help feeling sorry for 
that fellow, he was the best all-round man in 
my county. 

A chance remark threw light upon another 
side of his character. Refusing an invitation 
one evening in my hearing, he remarked to me 
that he was not going because the host had 
been a friend of his, Clearly he did not 
regard as friends the men who sought his 
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society and allowed themselves to support 
his idleness for the sake of such impression 
as his presence might make on the minds of 
people who do not know. He recognised 
their intention and it suited him to respond 
to it ; indeed, response was a necessity, for he 
had been brought up to no profession and 
had been repudiated by the one service to 
which he was attached. In a microcosm of 
parvenus, whose ranks are strengthened by 
discovery, real or imaginary, of treasure in the 
world’s remote corners, there was a market 
for the one possession his misfortunes or faults 
could not destroy—his name ; and realising 
how his company tarnished it he made them 
pay a heavy price for the privilege. Ido not 
believe that his hosts cared for him; he 
was like the caviare they included among 
their hors d’euvres, unpalatable — but 
appropriate. 

I have reason to believe that Fraser’s 
intentions were to save some of the money 
that passed so freely through his hands and 
to emigrate. He was not a travelled man 
and would ask me many questions of strange 
lands, “of anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads do grow, beneath their shoulders.” 
From the countries I know and could 
describe he had selected Morocco, which has 
hidden many a man in similar plight, a 
country of delightful climate, splendid sport, 
full of glass houses and free from stones. 
He talked of it, dreamed of it, he said, but the 
streets of the London he knew so well claimed 
him inexorably, and the Empire called to him 
night after night, unless shooting and hunting 
had summoned him for a brief season to the 
country. 

Meanwhile nature was presenting some 
little bills that had fallen due, and hinting 
at others about to mature until it was 
quite clear that Morocco would not receive 
an addition to its ranks, I think he knew 
all about the truth, but remained quite at 
his ease, and when the big acceptance fell 
due on a dreary week in November he paid 
all that mortal can. In the excitement of a 
cause célébre the halfpenny papers spared 
him. The most enterprising ventured no 
more than a five-line paragraph in an 
obscure corner, and the five lines contained 
but four palpable errors. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


RHE “TALLER 


RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Russell 
OCTOBER 30—HON. C. R. SPENCER (1857) 


Alene Hon. Robert Spencer is Earl Spencer’s 

half-brother and heir. He is one of 
the members for Northamptonshire and is an 
unbracketed Liberal. He has for many 
years been one of the best-groomed men in 
the House of Commons, a fact which gave 
particular point to his famous remark in one 
of his speeches, “I am not an agricultural 
labourer.” S77 John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., 
is a son of the late Rear-Admiral Dickson. 
He succeeded his uncle in the baronetcy in 
1884. He is acaptain in the Wilts Yeomanry 
Cavalry and has served in South Africa. 
Madame Albani, the famous . singer, was 
educated at Montreal and made her début at 
Messina in 1870 in  Bellini’s opera, La 
Sonnambula. She married Mr. Ernest Gye, 
the well-known impresario, in 1878. +The 
‘Bishop of St. Asaph is the Right Rev. 
Alfred George Edwards, D.D. He was 
warden of Llandovery College from 1875-85 
and vicar of Carmarthen from 1885-9. He 
has written very vigorously on Welsh Church 
defence. Lord Kinnear is a Scotsman and 


Russell 
OCTOBER 31—SIR JOHN DICKSON-POYNDER 


Rucsell 
NOVEMBER 2—THE BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 


Elliott & Fry 
NOVEMBER 1—MADAME ALBANI 


a lawyer. He was educated at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh University and was called 
to the Bar in 1856. He became a Q.C, in 
1881, and in the néxt year he was appointed 
a judge of the Court of Session with the 
title of Lord Kinnear. In 1897 a peerage of 
the United Kingdom was conferred on him. 
Sir Charles Tennant is head of the firm of 
Tennant and Co. and chairman of the Union 
Bank of Scotland. He was made a baronet 
for his political services in 1885. His eldest 
daughter is Lady Ribblesdale and his youngest 
daughter is the wife of the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, K.C. He is a trustee of the 
National Gallery, and owns some 4,000 acres 
in Scotland. He has a house’ at Inner- 
leithen near Peebles, and when in London 
lives at 40, Grosvenor Square. He is an 
advanced Liberal. The Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe, who succeeded his father in 1832, 
was educated at Harrow and Christchurch, 
Oxford. He has been Lord Chamberlain and 
Lord High Steward. He married in 1858 an 
aunt of the present Duke of Abercorn. 


Elliott & Fry 
NOVEMBER 3—LORD KINNEAR 


Russell 
NOVEMBER 4—SIR CHARLES TENNANT 
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Russell 
NOVEMBER 5—EARL OF MOUNT-.EDGCUMBE 


Miele = PATIL IDE 


THE HUNTING 
SEASON. 
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A MEET OF THE ESSEX AND SUFFOLK HUNT AT MISTLEY PLACE 


: Bullingham 
MR. C. K. NORMAN, M.F.H. 


Of the Essex and Suffolk Hunt 


he Essex and Suffolk Foxhounds are 
well known to lovers of hunting. 
The majority of officers of the British Army 
are at some period of service stationed at 
Colchester, and several know what good 
days this game and up-to-date pack has 
given its supporters. Last season was the 
best the Essex and Suffolk have ever had. 
They killed no fewer than forty-two brace 
of foxes, and when one recollects that many 
of the best days’ hunting one gets are not 
capped by the death of friend Reynard last 
season must have been a good one indeed. 


|* was in 1897 that the present master took 

over the hounds. Mr. Charles Kensit 
Norman, whose portrait, together with that of 
his wife, appears on this page, is the second son 


The residence of the Rev. Canon Norman 


Latlie Chartes 


MRS. C. K. NORMAN 


of the Rev. Canon Norman of Mistley Place, 
Manningtree, Essex, and was educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. In the very prime of life, 
genial and kind to rich and poor alike, the 
master of the Essex and Suffolk is probably 
the most popular man in his district. He is 
immensely popular, and the farmers in the 
neighbourhood, who are after all the backbone 
of hunting, would do anything for him. 


‘Bullingham 
MR. G. B. K. NORMAN, Hon. Sec. 


Of the Essex and Suffolk Hunt 


r. Norman succeeded Mr. Whitaker, 
the present master of the Oakley 
Hounds, who in his turn succeeded Colonel 
B. Colvin, who has done such good work for 
the yeomanry and who has just received a 
well-deserved C.B. for services in South 
Africa. “The Kennels,” a quaint old 
cottage in which the master and Mrs. 
Norman reside, is in the village of Stratford 
St. Mary, which lies in the vale of Dedham— 
often called “the garden of Essex ”’—well 
known to all lovers of Constable. Colchester, 
about six miles away, is the nearest town, 
The pack is well stocked with Belvoir blood 
of the best, and as Wilson, the huntsman, 
now tells you with pride, ‘ You won’t find an 
evener pack of dog hounds in England, not a 
quarter of an inch between any of them.” 


. PUPPY JUDGING 
For the pack of the Fssex and Suffolk Hunt 


A. G. WILSON, Huntsman 
‘‘Governess” and ‘‘Grammont” 
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PUPPY JUDGING 


“Bruiser” and ‘‘ Lapper,” the Peterborough couple 
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ep hs summer the Essex and Suffolk com- 
peted at Peterborough for the first time 
and carried away second prize for their 
unentered dog, “ Bruiser,” standing in with 
unentered couples with the Warwickshire, 
Pytchley, and Badsworth. Wilson, so he 
declares, fully intends to carry away the 
president’s cup before he has done. Good 
luck to him. This year’s entry of 
young hounds are entirely by home- 
bred sires. The whips are E. Gabbetis 
and H. South. The pack totals 
424 couples. 


like Mr. Carrington Nunn and Mr. Tom Nunn 
of Lawford would be could they but know of 
the present prosperous condition of the hunt 
they loved so well. 


o find oneself a full-blown M.F.H. at eight 
years of age is, I should imagine, an 
unique experience ; nevertheless, Mr. George 


FITZWILLIAM, M.F.H., 


Laie TATE ER 


Ths year there are fifty-six couples of 
hounds, whilst the entry of young 
hounds is the best that there has been for 
many years. There are few packs which can 
equal the Fitzwilliam as regards blood, and 
only in such well-known packs as the Belvoir 
and Brocklesby can their equal be found. 
The present pedigree book only goes back 
to the year 1760—the previous one 
having been destroyed by fire at the 
kennels and which contained all the 
records for a very long time back. 
Most unfortunately a few years ago a 


AND MRS. FITZWILLIAM 


Mr Fitzwilliam is master of the well-known pack in Northampton- 


shire which bears his name 


A MEET IN FRONT OF MILTON HOUSE, WHERE MR. FITZWILLIAM LIVES IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


[be Essex and Suffolk country is largely 

plough, and the hunt receives great 
support from the farmers, who are a very 
sporting class, not to be beaten in England. 
The best run last year was at Bramford Oziers 
—killed at Semer Oziers, an eleven-mile 
point—and the oldest member of the hunt 
declares this was the best run ever seen with 
the Essex and Suffolk. It took place on 
November 30, 1900. The prospects for this 
season are very good, and everybody hopes 
that they may come thoroughly up to 
expectations. . 


oles honorary secretary of the hunt, whose 

photo we also give, is Mr. G. B. K. 
Norman, a younger brother of the master. 
Perhaps the best thing which can be wished 
him is that he may live as long, be as hale 


and hearty, and as good a sportsman as a~ 


predecessor—old Frank Davey of Dedham 
was—who (if memory is not at fault) hunted 


with these hounds till he was well over eighty, 


whose name is doubtless often mentioned and 
whose memory is thought kindly of by many 
who still hunt, at least occasionally, with the 
Essex and Suffolk, Old Essex and Suffolk 
men can imagine how pleased former masters 


Wentworth Fitzwilliam, master of that cele- 
brated pack in Northamptonshire which bears 
his name, can boast of this. 
father, the Hon. George Wentworth Fitz- 


william, M.P., who formerly owned these 


hounds, sustained a fall whilst hunting, from 
the effects of which he died in 1874. 


ie his death there have been several 

masters to this pack, which were kept 
up by the trustees of the present master during 
his minority. In 1887, however, Mr. Fitz- 
william took them over for one year, but not 
caring much just then for hunting retired 
until the year 1895, when Mr. C. B. E. Wright, 


who had hunted the Badsworth for seventeen’ 


years, joined Mr. Fitzwilliam in the joint 
mastership, the former hunting the pack. 


M* Wright. has this season taken over the 

Old Berkshire, so Mr. Fitzwilliam now 
takes the entire management, with Barnard 
as huntsman, who came back to the hunt last 
year, having previously been second whip to 
the pack some fifteen years back. The 
other whips are Sam Dickenson and George 
Baker, both excellent servants and first-rate 
riders of considerable experience. 
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Mr. Fitzwilliam’s - 


virulent form of distemper was experienced 
and continued during three consecutive years, 
unhappily killing off most of the young hounds, 
However, owing to judicious management the 
pack is getting quickly back to its former 
position, though they have only just recovered 
from the severe effects. 


afte cubbing, which commenccd on August 

24, was delayed a week owing to the 
barley not then being all cut; since then, 
however, the sport has been good, whilst the 
prospects of hunting have, I am delighted to 
say, never looked more promising. Foxes 
are plentiful, wire there is none, whilst as 
regards the country, grass is much more in 
evidence than formerly. 


venture to think that under Mr. Fitz- 

william’s mastership—who, strange to say, 
is now as keen on hunting and every detail 
connected with the management of the pack 
as he used to be indifferent to it all—and with 
Barnard as huntsman, hounds -in_ first-rate 
condition, and the hunt servants mounted—as 
I wish I could see all hunt servants mounted 
--sport this season will not fall far short of 
those palmy days when Tom Sebright and 
George Carter carried the horn. 


We ead er. 
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GOLFING NOTES. By Garden G. Smith. 


rg Pe appears to be a great future for golf | 
as a game for the masses. The masses 

have got few outdoor recreations in the sense 

that the classes have, and practically no out- 


JAMES BRAID, THE CHAMPION 


At the Tooting Tournament 


door sports. The English working man may 
play cricket or football when he is young, but 
after the age of twenty-five or thirty he rarely 
takes any active part in manly sports. They 
are too expensive for him, but the huge gates 
taken at football and cricket matches afford 
clear evidence of the survival of his sporting 
and athletic instincts, and there can be no 
doubt that if a first-rate athletic sport were 
made accessible to him he would embrace it 
eagerly. 


Ge is such a sport, and it is gradually 
being placed within the reach of the 
working man by the action of the great civic 
corporations both in this country and in 
America. Large open spaces in the neigh- 
bourhood of the big towns are being acquired 
where the masses may breathe fresh air and 
disport themselves at golf and other games. 


Played rent free in this way golf is one of 

the cheapest of games, and it is ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of the working 
man. An expert artisan can easily make his 
own clubs and balls, as many do, and even if 
he has to purchase them their cost is now 
comparatively trifling. The game has the 
further advantage that it requires no larger 
combination of players than two, and it can 
be played all the year round, and from boy- 
hood to old age. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that public golf courses will increase and 
multiply. Municipal golf may not be a 
panacea for overcrowding, strikes, and all the 
other problems of labour, but it will certainly 
do much to make the working man’s life 
healthier and happier. 


apbe London and Counties Professional 

Golfers’ Association, of which Mr. A. J. 
Balfour is president, has made a most pro- 
mising beginning. By the kind invitation of 


‘ing any satisfactory test of its 


the Tooting Bec Golf Club the members of 

the association held their first tournament the 

other day at Tooting Bec. The club pre- 

sented a handsome s lver cup for competition, 
and this was carried off by J. H. Taylor, 
the chairman of the association. The 
champion, Braid, was also playing, but 
was not in his best form. .Some fine play 
was shown by several hitherto unknown 
players, thus justifying one of the objects 
of the association, which is the encourage- 
ment of latent talent. The chief objects 
of the association, however, are provident 
and industrial, and as it has started with 
the full sympathy of clubs and is in capable 
hands the association is sure’ to go far. 
We give two pictures taken at the tourna- 
ment showing the champion, James Braid, 
and J. H. Taylor at the end of their 
swings. 


apes Scottish golf resorts are now pretty 

well deserted for the season, and 

golfers have returned to their winter 

haunts. The migratory birds are thinking 

of Pau, Biarritz, and Cannes, but from 

now till the end of January is undoubtedly 

the slack season of golf both at home and 

on the Continent. For those in search of 

a quiet golfing place for the winter we 

venture to recommend the little Basque 

town of St. Jean de Luz, close to Biarritz 

and Bayonne. There is a good nine-hole 

course, and the climate and neighbourhood 

are charming. The secretary of the club 

is Mr. J. Keyworth, who also owns the Hotel 

Villa de l’Ocean, a most comfortable house 
with moderate charges. 


UP to the time of writing the new ball 

which figured so prominently and made 
such a reputation for itself in the recent 
American championship has not been put 
upon the British market. A solitary specimen 
has been seen by Mr. Low and other creditable 
witnesses at St. Andrews, who testify to its 
powers of bounce. In fact at 
the second shot it bounced over 
a house and disappeared for ever 
from mortal ken without afford- 


powers of flight. The curiosity 
and impatience of the British 
golfer therefore remain unsatis- 


fied. 
[t may perhaps be conjectured 
that we’ were not without 
reason in receiving the accounts 
of the new ball’s perfection with 
caution. It is at least hardly in 
accordance with our experience 
of American business methods 
to find delay in putting any 
article on our market which 
would at once command a huge 
sale, and the inference appears 
to be that the new ball is not yet 
so perfect that its makers care 
to launch it. The probability is 
that the balls used in the cham- . 
pionship were a special lot which 
it has not been possible to ecual 
again or to make in any quantity, 
an experience quite common in 
the manufacture of composition 
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articles. Whether the difficulty, whatever it 
may be. will be overcome remains to be seen, 
but we do not think that the existence of the 
ball of pure gutta-percha is in any serious 
danger. ( 
Apes exhibition match ‘at Cassiobury Park 

last Wednesday proved-a great’ success. 
Braid, Taylor, and Vardon all played mag- 
nificently, and Vardon had the honour of 
lowering the champion’s colours. Tingey, the 
West Herts professional, also distinguished 
himself, finishing third in the stroke play only 
two strokes behind Vardon and defeating 
Taylor by a stroke. In the afternoon the 
four-ball foursome was played before a gallery 
of over 1,500 spectators, and an exciting 
match finished in favour of Taylor and 
Vardon by a single hole. The course was in 
first-class order and the weather perfect. é 
At North Berwick recently a poor player 

after repeated foozles found his ball 
lying badly cupped close to a_ bunker. 
“Well,” said he to his caddie, “I’ve tried my 
driver and my brassie and my cleek and my 
mashie, and I can play with none of them. 
What shall I take here?” “I wad tak’ the 
4.20 back to Edinburgh,” was the caddie’s 
unsympathetic response. 


he long-promised revision of some of the 
new rules, whose ambiguous wording 
and incompleteness have given rise to much 
dispute and discussion, seems at last in a fair 
way of being undertaken. At the recent 
autumn meeting of the Royal and Ancient 
Club a sub-committee was appointed to 
consider the suggestions received and the 
committee are to redraft the rules in question. 
One of the rules which calls for the special 
attention of the committee is Rule 4 of stroke 
play, which deals with the keeping and signing 
of the score. This has been the cause of 
endless disputes both as to what its clauses 
really mean and as to the penalty for their 
infringement, . 


J. H. TAYLOR 


At the Tooting Tournament 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


K rowing full well the importance 

of the subject, I am going this 
week to give it the largest share of 
my attention and let my readers know 
all that is best and most tasteful to be 
seen in hats. Among the whole of the 
articles of one’s wardrobe there is 
surely none on which so much depends 
aS upon that which covers our head. 
It is the last touch which brings com- 
pleteness and shows its wearer’s good 
taste or it is the signal which com- 
pletely gives its wearer away, for it is 
no use striving with the splendour 
of other garments to dim the obtrusive 
failure which is shown by a dowdy or 
incongruous hat. 


(OuE might wear the most perfect 

bodily attire obtainable, but let 
it be crowned by a doubtful or demodé 
hat and the whole result is a lament- 
able failure, but if with the simplest 
coat and skirt a really beautiful and 
becoming hat is worn, in nine cases 
out of ten the result is perfectly 
satisfactory and the wearer has that 
desirable air of being entirely well- 
dressed. 


Alas choice of a hat this year should 

be easier than ever before, for 
there is such an immense variety of colour and 
shape that it will be quite inexcusable if every 
woman does not select that which becomes 
her best, and the, most desirable feature is 
that one can choose one’s head-gearto suit the 
method of hair-dressing which suits one best 
instead of, as we have had often to do before, 
dressing our hair to suit our hat. The big 
soft beaver and cloth hats which are so great 
a feature of this year’s millinery are excel- 
lently adapted for wearing with the low 
twisted knot, whose revived charm is being so 
thankfully received back into favour again, for 
most women are at last alive to the fact 
that they look ten years younger with their 
hair dressed low than in the terrible topknot, 
besides the fact that hair itself is infinitely 
prettier in soft waves and coils at the back 
of the head. 


he long-haired cloth and beaver hats 
are in great variety, for they lend 
themselves with such satisfactory results to 
beautiful colouring, and coloured hats are 
certainly in supreme favour for this autumn 
and winter. Numbers of black and white 
hats are to be found, but the entirely black 
hat, especially decked with feathers, is for 
the moment shelved for a well-earned rest. 


As regards her head-gear, so in all her 

other attire nowadays, the sporting 
ind athletic woman is indeed kindly dealt 
with in these days, for there is no longer 
any reason why she who loves fresh air and 
exercise should not be as smart or as well 
suited as her more indolent sisters. I 
spoke last week of the charms of the 
useful hat as presented to our gaze by 
Scott’s, 1, Old Bond Street, and this week 
I am able to give more good news to my 
readers of their novelties in all kinds of 


A PRETTY HAT 
Of felt, velvet, and quills 


country, sporting, and: generally serviceable 
head-gear. The two hats illustrated speak for 
themselves, showing as they do their becoming 
and useful qualities. All these hats are made 
of the very best felt or beaver it is possible 
to procure, thereby ensuring their wearers 
pleasure in wind and rain, for no woman can 
be happy if she is conscious that her hat is 
surely showing a rapidly dimming lustre and 
increasing collection of rain spots. 


ne of the most charming of Scott’s 
models, and one which is_ rapidly 
becoming a treasured favourite, is a big 
twisted toque of very silky beaver cloth which 
can be made in any colour to suit the wearer 
and is of almost magic lightness, It is turned 


A BECOMING TOQUE 
Of velvet, cloth, and a wing 
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up off the face with a twist of velvet 
and two long black quills. Another 
hat which should have as great a sale 
in the winter as the pretty panamas 
did in the summer is a felt hat made 
of the softest kind, exactly of the same 
shape and general appearance as the 
panamas, and left either plain or with 
an ornament of velvet and quills. 
These hats have all the pliability that 
the panama hats have and can’ be 
bent about at ‘will, A very pretty 
model is one in white with a black 
velvet band and rosette. 


a [e bose living in country houses 

should be particularly glad of 

the opportunity: offered them by Scott’s 

willingness to. send their goods any 

distance on approval so that one can 

have a hat at a few hours’ notice, or 

at any rate as fast as the train will 

bring it. Motor lovers will find a 

pretty cap in soft leather with a shel- 

tering peak, while the fishing enthu- 

siast will find becoming hats of 

waterproof cloth and silk which will 

stand rain and mist to any extent. A 

hat which has attractions for all occa- 

sions also is a new French sailor 

shape of long-haired beaver; these 

are in two colours, the crown and turned-up 

brim being in one tone, while tke edge is 
bound with a wide band of another. 


t must not be imagined that because a 
speciality is made at Old Bond Street 
of this type of hat that the more fragile and 
elaborate head-gear is absent, as here are to 
be seen some really charming Paris models 
of various kinds, a very becoming one being 
of delicate grey, blue, and dark green feathers 
arranged in turban shape, surmounted by 
a large pale blue bird and some light touches 
of pale blue velvet. 


M22". will, no doubt, greet with joy the 
fact that in Paris the fashion is 
steadily gaining favour of wearing either 
no veil or a very short one. Indeed, one 
continually sees the veil arranged so as to 
only just cover the tip of the nose, and 
though this is, no doubt, convenient for tea- 
drinking it is by no means as becoming as 
the graceful swathings of veil round the 
chin. One often feels with these short 
veils that the wearer’s mouth and chin 
have a rather undressed look, but with 
the almost universally well-dressed hair of 
to-day. it is happily much less necessary 
to wear a veil at all, and many women 
will thankfully discard them for ever, par- 
ticularly if what one hears rumoured is 
true—that we are to wear a long side 
curl again. Big tulle bows beneath the 
chin are to be as much worn again this 
winter as last, the combination of a 
brown tulle bow with a sable or mink 
tie being the newest and most becoming, 
though with ermine a white or black 
tulle bow isa great help to the wearer’s 
complexion and tones down that somewhat 
hard fur, 
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in a big bow at the side of the knot ; she also 
favours the pretty fashion of neck and wrist- 
band of black velvet and quaint buckles with 
her evening gown. 


new play is always an event of interest 

to women quite apart from the quality 

of the play or the acting as clothes are 
always so great a feature of modern 


drama, and many actresses have built up : 2 
a reputation for the beauty of their a S peaking of colour, I sincerely hope 
gowns that women will flock to see ; that the fashion of reds and pinks 
them whatever the conditions they are or winter gowns and coats and skirts 
acting under. Fortunately, just at will not be killed by the prompt manner 
present many actresses of the most zh sas all sorts of ugly and wrong 
noted taste are acting jin plays which ades of these beautiful colours are 
are interesting for other reasons than pene et and bought. Some really 
that of the fashions appearing. But aes ae Lae coming to light, and 
just now there is quite a novelty in the :: ah whic ere Onc I believe, 
way of interesting attire to be seen in sd y the name of crushed straw- 
stageland, and surely it is a great erry,” and bright scarlets and crimsons. 
novelty that the object of feminine are once more being brought forward 
theatrical interest should be a man. All these are hopelessly wrong; the 
ut a man is now of most absorbing pinks. and reds to be OO Wire 
B : : : all soft, lovely tones, neither bright nor 
he | pee ‘2 eee Sr dull, like the shades seen in beautiful 
‘ ae the adie Heepy would aoe pocadesiaudicaypets; and sometimes 
be the woman with equal taste to this mab ecpeone One of brown like virginia 
: : creeper leaves in October. Indeed 
perfect dandy, for his taste in colour Se SaaEA yaa oT sou 
and his eye for fit and cut are such pee ee ee 3 eae ent guide 
as the most perfectly-gowned woman Ba re ie ena ae as it 
might envy. His costume in the first » warm hues, 
act is quite a symphony in golds and 
fawns and browns, and the cut of his 
frock coat is a study in smart outline. 
Many a woman might with advantage 
take a lesson from the fastidiousness of 
his taste in choosing each article of 
attire to go with each other, particularly 
his delicate discrimination in gloves. 
ESS most perfect of dandies so 
wonderfully understands the 
value of quiet blending colours and 
the importance above everything of 
cut, and he even displays the most 
careful taste over the particular 
arrangement of each curl of his won- 
derful whiskers and the lock upon his 
brow. Each curl receives his attention, 
requiring more chic or more poetry 
as his taste dictates. The attention 
to detail which Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
has exhibited in this matter of personal 
attire is, after all, only characteristic of 
the minute care which he devotes to 
every point, however small, in his plays. 
Mr. Tree as the famous D’Orsay wears 
several things which any woman might 
envy ; particularly was I struck with 
his exquisitely frilled white taffetas shirt 
with its two turquoise studs, while 
another fascinating garment is his dark 
blue cloak with its big velvet collar— 
which, by the way, would make a 
delightful driving cape for the present 
day. 
n speaking last week of the charms 
of the new emerald green I was 
urgent upon the necessity of using 
this colour with the greatest modera- 
tion, but I have since had occasion 
to admit that there are times when an 
entire gown of this regal colour can be 
most beautiful, though I still hold to my 
opinion that for daylight it is only legi- 
timate a few inches at a time. The 
dress which caused me to swerve from 
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AX correspondent writes asking for 

my opinion on the best kind of 
Christmas present to send to friends 
in the far-distant East. It makes one 
shudder to think of Christmas ; one 
is so loth to let the last thought of 
summer go for ever this year, but, of 
course, when friends are far away the 
pleasant task of present-giving has to 
be thought of early. As the whole 
soul of a present is, surely, that it should 
be a luxury and not a necessity, I am 
sure nothing can be more welcome 
than jewellery, and for my correspondent 
it has the advantage of being easy to 
send by post. I have seen nothing 
more likely to please a happy feminine 
recipient than some of the lovely 
jewellery now on view at J. W. Ben- 
son, Ltd., 25, Old Bond Street. They 
besides having a magnificent show 
of gems, have in operation the system of 
paying by monthly payments if one 
desires it, thereby enabling many 
people to obtain jewellery of a quality 
that it would be inconvenient or im- 
possible to obtain if a lump sum had 
to be forthcoming. For a_ present 
nothing could be more 
delightful to receive than 
some of Messrs. Benson’s 
gracefully-designed pen- 
dants or 
brooches, | 
have seen some 
particularly 


my opinion is the lovely evening gown A HANDSOME COAT OF GREY-GREEN CLOTH 

worn by pretty Miss Ethel Matthews in With ermine and caracul trimmings, ermine hat and muff to match 

Are You a Mason? It is entirely 

composed of the brightest possible shade of the new green and suits pretty ones in diamonds and pearls, always a happy combination 
her admirably, It is in Empire shape of accordion-pleated crépe de of jewels, while they have many delicate and graceful ornaments 
soie with a tiny bolero bodice of velvet with handsome appliqués and for the hair. Some lovely little brooches of particular delicacy and 
draperies of lace. Miss Matthews also has her hair dressed in the grace are of wonderfully shaded enamel and pearls made in light 
most charming manner; it is very wavy and quite low at the back, designs, such as a spray of lillies of the valley, and there are also 
with a broad black velvet ribbon run through the waves, and tied some most original designs in French art jewellery. 
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TN dressing table is always an Article of 

particular fascination for women, for 
there is collected all the interesting refine- 
ments of the toilet, and generally makes the 
prettiest and brightest spot in the bedroom. 
The trinkets of the toilet are nowadays 
‘ generally among a woman’s most treasured 
possessions, so that it is only fitting that a 
lovely table should be possessed to display 
them on. And of beautiful toilet tables there 
is no lack. The modern table shown in these 
pages is the perfection of graceful, simple taste, 
and has particularly uncommon colouring 
in the woodwork. It is quite another 
triumph added to Heal and Son’s long 
list of artistic designs which have gone so 
far to make modern houses beautiful. Heals’ 
unique beds are well known, and the toilet 
table shown would make a happy companion 
to one of them. 


he little toilet table with its odd drawers is 
a quaint contrast, and is very likely the 
first step in the direction of making dressing a 
pleasure, but certainly its possessor cannot 
have had much room to gaze at her charms, 
though there is such a delightful quantity of 
room for powder and patches and other trifles. 
As this little table is almost 200 years old it 
must surely be possessed of as many memories 
of fair faces and reflected as many locks of 
hair as the “last of the dandies” can have 
possessed. 


AV Bat a pity it is that there is no feminine 

Stock Exchange. I know that it is 
perfectly possible for women to be “bears” 
and “bulis” and other wild beasts which 
pass their days in Throgmorton Street as 
often as ever they like, but it has all to be 


THE FIRST OF DUCHESSE DRESSING TABLES 


‘done by some dull and use- 
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less method, such as the post 
or telephone, which teaches 
them nothing except m:ybe a 
little useful experience upon 
the “way the money goes.” 
Now the masculine Stock 
Exchange seems to serve a 
most useful double purpose. 
Besides letting men make 
money—or gain experience— 
it apparently teaches them 
how to dress, or at any rate 
what to avoid. 


@ 2s continually hears 

stories of how some 
injudicious man has ventured 
into that sacred building in 
the wrong clothes. His im- 
mediate fate seems to be 
exactly what he deserves, and 
he is hustled out or trodden 
upon or torn according to the 
nature of his crime. Ifsome 
“bull” should venture forth 
in a bowler hat and a frock 
coat the hat would be imme- 
diately confiscated and turned 
into a species of — football, 
while if some “bear” should 
appear in a too loud waist- 
coat it probably would be torn from him and 
ripped into small shreds, and he with buttoned 
coat would go shivering out into the 
world until some friendly tailor 
should give him some more seemly 
garment. 


Nee what a terrible pity: it is 

women cannot be treated in 
the same way, but alas! femininity 
is allowed to go its way everywhere 
quite untouched, and it would be 
considered quite impossible manners 
to even expostulate with any woman 
one may happen to meet, however 
loudly her clothes call for interfe- 
rence. 


EES French salon has been dis- 

cussed, written about, and be- 
lauded almost ad nauseam, still we 
do. not doubt that it was in its 
meridian most charming, the talk 
probably more witty than anything 
which we can achieve nowadays, 
whether in Paris or in London. In 
the days of its decadence, however, 
some of its methods appear to have 
been rather funny, and most lament- 
ably unlikely to produce a_ brilliant 
result. Madame Aubernon, who is 
supposed to have been the last lady 
to maintain an intellectual type of 
salon, used to preside over her 
drawing-room with a bell. One 
cannot help feeling that this bell 
alone would be efficient in destroying 
all that spontaneity which is so great 
a charm in good talk. 


(Ces one imagine madame ringing 

her little bell, “ Now, » Duch- 
sse, if you have any epigram or 
pleasing jew @’esprit it is your turn, 
and you have exactly two minutes 
and a half allowance.” No doubt 
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éven now, when conversation is supposed 
to be an almost lost art, there are many 
acknowledged “ wits” who do prepare smart 
sayings when they are comfortably at home, 


A BEAUTIFUL DRESSING TABLE 
Designed and executed by Heal and Son 


but they invariably pzoduce them as quite 
spontaneous. The bell must have reduced 
the salon almost to the level of a dis- 
cussion class, and we do not wonder that 
Madame Aubernon was the last lady who 
kept a literary salon. Jn modern Paris there 
are still several women who endeavour with 
some success to carry on the old traditions. 
One of the most interesting of these salons is 
that of Madame Lemaire, who holds it in her 
studio. This artist’s circle comprises a great 
number of the celebrities of the day. 


t is needless to say that Madame Aubernon’s 
quaint methods are not carried out ; no 
bell is rung nor-is the very bad custom 
followed of sending round to her guests 
proposed subjects of conversation in order 
that they should come primed with ideas and 
information—an excellent recipe for the 
production of formality, priggishness, and 
pedantry. 


mongst all the so-called “ virtues ” there 

are several which I always think are 
immensely overrated, and chief of these is 
meekness. I shall always consider that 
prototype of meekness, Griselda, to have been 
a complete “silly,” and what is worse an 
immoral silly. What can be said in favour 
of a woman who deliberately gives up her 
small children to she knows not what fate ? 
And the most furious problem play has not 
yet dared to present us with a heroine who is an 
“accomptice before the fact ” to her husband 
marrying another lady. This virtue has un- 
doubtedly been ra‘sed to its most undeserved 
eminence by men, who, however, rarely 
admire its practice in their own persons, and 
no doubt it does seem a nice quality in a wife. 
They do not foresee the consequences. ‘Too 
much meekness in the wife in youth is, | am 
convinced, the cause of much of the selfish- 
ness and unpleasantness of many otherwise 
estimable old gentlemen. 
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[2 his young days a man usually benefits 
greatly by the wholesome criticisms of 
brothers and sisters (always a clear-sighted 
race) ;,then he marries a meek wife, and tyran- 
nises over her and his 
children (educated by 
the wife to more meek- 
ness). Once upon a 
time he would have 
tyrannised over his 
servants, but nowadays 
he has to stop abruptly 
short of the kitchen, 
By the time he is fifty 
nobody can endure 
him; selfishness has 
become an ingrained 
quality of his soul, and 
he thwarts his children 
as calmly as he smokes 
his cigar. I do not 
counsel cruelty to 
husbands; on the 
contrary, I would have 
these useful beings 
treated with extreme 
kindness but with 
due consideration for 
the rights, the enjoy- 
ments, and the feelings 
of wives and children. 
He who is thus treated 
will eventually reap the 
benefit of it. His wife, 
his boys and girls, will 
love him to the end, 
and instead of the pater 
being (as he truly is 
in some families) a 
bugbear he will be a 
trusted and beloved 
friend. 


t is not long since I 
commented upon 
and most heartily 
wished success to the 
Countess of Warwick’s 
praiseworthy scheme 
for promoting the 
smaller arts of hus- 
bandry in England. I 
now understand that an 
entirely new develop- 
ment of this scheme 
has taken place. A 
second house has been 
secured, besides the 
Lady Warwick Hostel, 
which has received the 
name of Brooke House, 
and here women can 
receive instruction in 
cookery, housewifery, 
dairy work, laundry 
work, and other similar 
industries with a view 
to fitting them for 
colonial life. It is antici- 
pated that there will in 
the near future be many 
openings for women in 
South Africa,and it is 
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po Brooke House each girl becomes in turn 

a dressmaker, a dairymaid, a cook, &c.. 

thus gaining a practical knowledge of all 
domestic arts. At the Lady Warwick Hostel 


the result aimed at is 
different. It is there 
rather desired to turn 
out an efficient special- 
ist thanagood all-round 
“handy woman.” 
There a training is 
given which, lasting 
for two years, comprises 
either horticulture, 
dairy work, bee-keep- 
ing, or poultry-keeping. 
A woman _ thoroughly 
versed in any one of 
these industries should 
be able either entirely 
to support herself or to 
add materially to a 
small precarious in- 
come. I am _ sure 
everyone will express 
the very warmest 
wishes for the ultimate 
success of the Agricul- 
tural Association for 
Women. Lady War- 
wick is doing, a work 
of national importance 
in endeavouring to 
bring back labourers 
of either sex to farming 
labour. * VANITY. 

“Vanity” ts only 
too anxious to help 
any readers who are 
seeking information 
on adress or . house 
decoration, &¢. 
Short replies will be 
given each week. 

Letters should be 
written on one side of 
the paper, and bear 
fullname and address 
as well as pseudonym 
for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO COR- 
RESPONDENTS 


Laura—yYes, ermine will 
be very much worn. You 
can get the kind of fur stole 
you want at D. H. Evans, 
Oxford ,Street, who have a 
large selection to choose 
from, from three guineas 
upwards. They also have 
muffs to match, and you 
could get your “granny” 
muff there. 

BrackEeNn.—You had bet- 
ter see a doctor, as it may be 
your | ealth which is causing 
your hair to fall out. But 1 
can warmly recommend 
Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia as 
a hair wash; it is perfectly 
safe, most pleasant to use, 
and makes the hair look so 
bright and silky. 

DoustruL ONE. — Cer- 
tainly ; it would be ajpity not 
{o display such beautiful 
china to the best advantage. 


advisable that wi ; wet 
desiring to ena A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE DRESS Nadar As you are refurnishing the 
& §' gt oF In Luxeuil lace over mousseline de soie in rose colour, Marie Antoinette fichu, and volant at diningsroomn eae a ae 
be efficiently equipped sleeves of same shade in mousseline one: of the a oe 2 
Raia oat ae ; Gtr tate itecta 
. j ; enhe 
stranded would the girl of ordinary education find herself when ° Court’ Road? ~The china could then be arranged on the shelves. I am sure you 
out of touch with civilisation—left to make the best that she can out would find it more satisfactory and convenient than putting it along the frieze rail. 
of her rough surroundings AuTuMNrIA.—Do not have grey fur of any sort; I am sure you would find sable, 
85: caracul, or mink much prettier with your pink zibeline, 1 like the shade very much, 
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